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Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
“REGAL” Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e rot e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand ‘“‘PURITY” Lard. 
e Goods for Export and Home 
Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners Trade in any Desired Package. 


Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES: 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK _ 527 West 36th Street °°” Co uowsshse 

















STANDARD 


FOR A GENERATION 


Triumph Tankage Dryers have been standard equipment in moderate sized rendering plants 
for a generation. They are simple and reliable and cost little to run. Nearly 1000 are now 
in operation. If you want a dependable tankage dryer, get a Triumph. Ask for Bulletin 40. 


THe C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 
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Morris’ Supreme Anhydrous Ammonia 
Absolutely Pure Perfectly Dry 


“Every ounce energizes” 


25 — 50 — 100 — 150 Lb. Cylinders 


Every Cylinder Subject to Your Test 
Before Using. Write for prices. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Branch of the North American Provision Co. 
CHICAGO 
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Packing House Chemists 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 








ee 99 Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
NIAGARA BRAND and Double Refined Nitrate af Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. I. 


mwurscrore> bY BATTELLE & RENWICK * MADEN LANE 


NEW YORK 
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The Brecht Crescent 200 Pound 
Pneumatic Stuffer 


Br Ben. 





The best pneumatic stuffer buy on the market. Space does 
not permit us to publish our long list of satisfied users. 


The price is also attractive. Detailed descriptive matter and 
quotations will be mailed on request. 


ESTABLISHED (ASS ST-LOUIS 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment 
pertaining to the Meat and Allied Industries. 


BRANCHES: 


New York, Liverpool, England, Hamburg, Germany, Buenos Aires, Argentine, 


174-176 Pearl St. 6 Stanley St. Albertstrasse 26-30 Calle San Martin 235 
oi R. W. Bollans & Co. 9 


1853—WE KEEP FAITH WITH THOSE WE SERVE—]924 
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Right Buying Helps to “Sell Right”’ 


Buy at a Cut-Out Profit and 
Sell on a Basis of Cost Plus 
—Must Hogs Be Absorbed? 


In poring over his problems, the packer’s mind turns 
from buying to selling, and then back to buying again. 


With hog prices strong and rising, even in the face of 
record mid-summer marketing, the packer wonders which 
is right: 

To compete for all the hogs that come to market, 
whether he needs them or not; or 


To buy only the hogs he needs to take care of his 
trade? 


Which shall he do? Which is “Buy Right?” 
What is the Right Way? 
Many voices in this discussion have insisted that buying 
based on the buyer's needs is the only right kind of buying. 
But there is always the strong undercurrent of opinion, 


seldom appearing in print, that “we must absorb the hogs 
that come to market.” 


Between these two comes “Market Observer,’ in the 
July 5 issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, with his sum- 
ming up thus: 

Hog prices are set by killer competition for hogs; and 


Prices obtainable for products determine what will be 
paid for hogs. 


There is no doubt that killer competition makes the hog 


Begin by Buying Right 
Packer Figures Out Some 
Practical Points 


prices, but product prices don't always determine the hog 
price. In. fact, many packers will insist that these two 
statements don’t “hitch” in the light of events. 

Packers have made each other pay more for hogs, but 
they haven’t got the prices out of the product of those 
hogs that would mean cost and a living profit. 

In this issue a packer takes exception to “Market Ob- 
server’s” assertion that “record hog runs had to be ab- 
sorbed.” Doing this very thing is what has caused the 
paackers’ chief troubles. 

Why should a packer buy hogs he doesn’t need? he asks. 
What other industry follows this policy? 


Three Points to Remember. 

The advice is confirmed in this issue by “Packer Ex- 
ecutive” in a clear summary of the “Buy Right,” “Make 
Right,” “Sell Right” gospel which successful packers prae- 
tice. It amounts to this: 

Buy with a cut-out profit based on market values of fresh 
pork and carload prices for lard and cured products. 

Make right, and to please the customer. 

Sell as you figure your hog cut-out, with expenses added. 
In other words, know your costs and sell accordingly. Here 
is where THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’s Short Form Hog 
Test is proving such a practical guide. 


costs and selling prices—not on one pro- port lard business in his letter published 
duct alone, but on all of them. 
John Hall struck the key-note of the ex- $2.25 must be added to the loose price to 


in your issue of May 10th; namely, that 


cover the cost of packages, refining, over- 





Going back to the fundamentals, a 
packer executive who has contributed 
more than one practical suggestion to this 
discussion again comes forward with a 
little analysis of the whole situation. 

“Buy Right” has always been his start- 
ing-point. The selling argument interests 
him, but he believes there is more behind 


Loose and indefinite price-making is a 
fatal handicap. A profit must be figured 
in on the selling price, or success will 
never come. 

He soliloquizes on the subject as fol- 
lows, and his summing up is clear: 


Editor THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
There is a lot to be said about figuring 





Business or Gamble? 


Does a short corn crop neces- 
sarily mean that packers will cut 
out their hogs at a profit during 
the coming season? 

Does a reduction in hog sup- 
uae plies mean that packers will be 
able to buy hogs and sell the prod- 
uct at a cut-out profit? 

Are you buying your hogs right 
now with this in mind? 


Do you expect to get prices for 
your product accordingly ? 


Think it over! 


head and freight to the seaboard. 

This being the case, where is the packer 
getting off that figures $1.03, and then on 
up to $2.00? Has he any patent that no 
other packer knows of? 

Or is he fooling himself just with the 
idea of getting rid of a little lard and 
keeping it away from the Chicago Board 
of Trade, where he would get the most 
money for it? 

Or is he just selling it with the idea that 
the market is going to be lower? 

I agree that there is a small margin of 
profit in this $2.25, provided you have a 
fair volume. But should the packer not be 
entitled to a margin on all of the manu- 
facturing departments through his plant, 
due to the fact that his basis of price is 
on large quantities? 








Generally speaking, lard is only one of 
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the commodities that is handled through 

packinghouses which does not include a 

manufacturing profit on the quantity basis. 
Other Products Besides Lard. 

For illustration, take your green hams at 
15c a pound. Can you put these through 
your curing process for less than $1.56? 

Then again, through your smokehouse 
you will add approximately $1.50 more, 
besides your shrinkage. Do you intend 
selling these to the trade enough above 
this actual cost to show a margin of profit 
in your smokehouse? 

When you are selling to the retail trade, 
are you figuring all of your selling ex- 
penses, and a margin of profit over and 
above this? If not, you certainly cannot 
be successful in making money out of your 
business—unless, as I believe a good many 
packers figure—the turn of the market is 
their only hope of making a profit. 

Don’t Depend On Market Turns. 

Years ago this method was the one 
generally employed, but we are getting 
farther and farther away from that. We 
believe that to succeed and stay in busi- 
ness it is necessary, in making your selling 
basis, to figure a profit—not only in your 
cut-out of the hogs you are purchasing, 
but also in all of your manufacturing de- 
partments. 

In writing on this subject at this time, 
I have read with considerable interest a 
good many selling arguments published in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, some of which 
are very instructive. But it has just oc- 
curred to the writer that the very loose 
and indefinite prices that are being made 
by some will have to be changed in order 
to be successful. 

The pork end of the packing business 
can be .made to pay ten months in the 
year, and your profit should be sufficient 
in these ten months to take care of any 
loss during the other two months, when 
it is usual to have a readjustment of values, 
and give you satisfactory results in your 
12 months’ business. 

Begin By Buying Right. 

Therefore, let us start right. 

First, by buying our hogs with a cut- 
out profit, based on market values of fresh 
pork, carload prices for lard and cellar 
products. 

Second, handle the product carefully, 
turning out the very best product possible, 
and trying at all times to satisfy your cus- 
tomers. 

Third, base your selling prices on the 
hogs as you figure your product. 

Base your prices on the same price that 
you use as a basis in figuring your hogs to 
get your cut-out, adding what you know 
to be the general expenses of all packers. 
Perhaps you can do it for a little less. If 
you can, this will give you a little more 
profit. 

Include in your expenses all of your 
overhead, covering investment, etc. 

To some this may look like a big cor- 
tract, but really it is simple. The general 
policy that should be instilled into every 
man and woman in your employ, par- 
ticularly your sales managers and sales- 
men, must be to make a profit. 

Yours truly, 
PACKER EXECUTIVE. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
Must We Take the Hogs? 


Packer Says Idea is Wrong—Buy 
for Needs Only 


Packers who buy all the hogs that come 
in, instead of buying what they need, are 
responsible for an unhealthy situation, says 
a veteran packer. He takes no stock in 
the idea that the hog runs have to be ab. 
sorbed. 

Packers may be buying hogs lower than 
in January, but are they cheaper? 

The way to educate the producer is not 
to mop up all he sends to market, but on)v 
what can be consumed, says this packer. 

This is his letter: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I have read with interest the article in 

your issue of July 5th, and wish to make 


the following comments, although they 
are probably not of any particular valuc. 


Under the heading “Packers’’ Remedy 
Rests With Producer” you say “record 
hog runs had to be absorbed.” In my 


cpinion this is a fallacy. 

Why should the packers, day after day, 
week in and week out, and month after 
month, buy a lot of hogs that they do not 
need—also hogs of undesirable quality and 
undesirable weights—simply because the 
farmer or the producer sees fit to ship 
them? 

I contend that this theory is one of the 
main causes of the unsatisfactory results 
in the packing business in the past three or 
four years. It is a theory that was started 
some 40 years ago, and has not been modi- 
fied or changed as_ conditions have 
changed. 

Other Industries Don’t Do It. 

What other industry is handled in any 
such manner? Do steel mills buy iron 
ore when they don’t want it? Do the 
tanners buy hides simply because the 
packer has them for sale? 

The packers for the last 40 years have 
tried to educate the farmer not to pro- 
duce too many hogs or too few hogs, and 
with all their efforts they are in the same 
position today as they were 40 years ago. 

The way to discourage the farmer from 
raising too many hogs is to penalize him. 
If this had been done a year age last 
winter, instead of the farmer increasing his 





Short Form Hog Test 


Do you know each day how 
your hogs “cut out”? 

Do you know how to figure all 
operating charges and expenses so 
as to get at your cutting profit or 
loss per day or per cwt.? 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
revised Short Form Hog Test 
enables you to keep track of this 
each day. 

If you want a supply of these 
test forms for daily figuring fill 
out the following and mail it at 
once: 

The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me copies of the 
paaet Form Hog Test for daily figur- 
ng. 


SEE Pee Pee eee eT Tre tee ere ° 
WANORE,. .. chce bpcceeyse0es% wevsecnene oe 
CHY. «ose nn0 chews ural intbwehendeaseeoe 


Single copies, 2c; 25 or more, ic each; 
quantities, at cost. 
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production very largely, he would have de- 
creased it. 

But instead of doing this the packer 
went out and cleaned up the hog receipts 
every day at ridiculous prices. 

I presume some of them are congratu- 
lating themselves at the present time that 
they are now buying hogs lower than they 
did in January. But if they will take into 
consideration the quality and undesirable 
weights, they will find their product is not 
very much cheaper than it was when they 
were paying: more for their hogs. 


Must Buy Hogs Right. 


I think the article signed “Veteran 
Packer” puts the blame just about where 
it belongs. It is common knowledge that 
a great many packers govern the number 
of hogs they buy entirely by the receipts, 
and not by the number of hogs that they 
require for their business. 

In my humble opinion, as long as this 
practice is kept up, the packing business 
will not be in the position it should be. 

Yours truly, 
A PACKER. 


a 


Not Like Old Days 


Executives of Early Type Needed 
for Results 

Here is an old-fashioned packinghouse 
employee who blames the present-day 
bosses. He points to old-timers like the 
original “big four” founders, and says that 
sort of direction is needed to overcome 
present-day evils. 

He writes: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

There have been numerous replies to the 
question: “What is the matter with the 
packing business?” Some have been better 
than others. None, however, has gone to 
the guts of the problem, possibly because 
nobody wants to teil a truth that really 
hurts. : . j 

The packinghouse business needs just 
this: Men of brains who will work, think, 
plan, study—and then work sonie more, 
work until it hurts, work hard enough so 
that they won’t have time to travel around 
ae country and make speeches. 

Let these executives learn how to run 
their own packing houses first. To be an 
executive does not mean just sitting in a 
private office, having a secretary to write 
half a dozen letters a day, an assistant 
outside to help you loaf, and a stenog- 
rapher for the assistant to help him loaf. 

Possibly I am propounding an “old- 
fashioned” idea, but the ‘‘old-fashioned” 
people in the ‘business, Philip Armour, 
Gustavus Swift and Nelson Morris were 
different executives from the present crop. 
Not only was it not beneath their dignity 
to work themselves, but they wouldn't 
tolerate anybody around who didn’t work 


too. 

They knew how to pick men. They 
were not experts on “systern,” but they 
did know how to make money. “Up-to- 


date” executives do not all seem to know 
that it takes men to make money, not so 
much “system.” 

We sec. in the present developments in 
the packing business a struggle for sur- 
vival, and the fittest will survive. The 
unfits, or rather the misfits, will and should 
go under. 

The executive who works and makes his 
men work intelligently, who rewards effi- 
ciency and will not have inefficiency at 
any price, has nothing to worry about. 

There are packinghouses which could 
discharge their entire “Mexican army” of 
vice-presidents, save the expense and run 
better than ever. The best man should 
have a chance to get to the top, and the 
“four-flusher” should be eliminated. 


Yours truly, 
NOT OLD, BUT OLD-FASHIONED. 
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Bookkeeping for Retail Meat Market 


Many retailers have thought that the 
making of a Profit and Loss Statement 
was not worth the effort. After they 
had made it, however, they found it 
furnished some of the most interesting 
facts of the business—for it told them 
where they stood! 

After such a statement has been 
made, and the results found in dollars 
and cents, added advantage can be se- 
cured from putting the items on a per- 
centage basis. 

A retailer can carry in his own mind 
just how he stands better on a per- 
centage basis than he can in dollars 
and cents. 

The results can also be reduced to 
a per pound basis. The easy retailer, 
or the one who thought he did not have 
time to do this, would be rather sur- 


How the Retailer 


Why It Is Worth While for the 
Retailer to Make Up a Profit 
and Loss Statement Regularly 


prised if he should find that his aver- 
age selling price was around 25c per 
pound, and his average cost something 
like 22 or 23c. 

His figures would tell him he had 
better get busy and find some way to 
change them in his own favor. 


Advantage of P. and L. Statement 

Then if he knew how to find out the 
average returns from each customer, 
and what it costs him to handle each 
customer, it might point out to him 
where his business needed improve- 
ment. 

All of these things are explained in 
detail in the following article. The 
method of calculating percentages are 
shown so that any person who can do 
long division can work them out. It 
does not need an expert bookkeeper to 
make these important calculations. 


Can Make Full 


Use of a Profit and Loss Statement 


By Roy C. 


In the preceding article instructions 
were given for the making of a Profit and 
Loss Statement. 

In this article the writer will explain 
how to best interpret such a report, how 
to compute percentages and other im- 
portant figures, and what indicators to pay 
special attention to. 

There are many butchers who keep 
fairly good records of their business but 
who make little use of their figures. They 
may not bother with drawing up an ac- 
curate report making the necessary ad- 
justments as outlined in the two preceding 
articles. Or they may not make full use 
of such a report even though they may 
prepare it. 


Not a Difficult Job. 


Preparing such a statement is not dif- 
ficult and requires but little extra time. 
Once a dealer has gotten into the habit 


. it becomes a very interesting bit of work 


and pays good dividends. The various 
teports drawn up form parts of a fascinat- 
ing continued story for the wide-awake 
butcher. He becomes very anxious when 
the period is up to see how the various 
figures compare with those of. previous 
periods, where he has improved the busi- 
hess, where he has slipped up on things, 
etc. 

His business becomes an_ interesting 
game to him because he is continually try- 
ing to better his score—like the golfer or 
marksman. He then develops into a real 
merchant. As one butcher remarked to 
the writer, “You know, I’ve come to be- 


Lindquist. 


lieve that keeping books and watching 
your figures is the biggest part of the 
business. Most of us butchers don’t know 
what we’re doing.” 

He may have stretched the truth a bit 
when he said that the figures are the 
biggest part, but there is no doubt about 
their being very important. A year ago 
this butcher was like so many others, 
keeping no records, going along in the 





Know What You’re Doing 


Just how important is a Profit 
and Loss Statement? 

It is just as important and 
necessary as a pair of scales! A 
Profit and Loss Statement shows 
the retailer at a glance where he 
stands. Without it he is working 
in the dark. 

It takes but little time to pre- 
pare, and is well worth all the 
time it takes. 

One butcher, who had changed 
from a plodder, doing business in 
the same old rut, to a snappy, suc- 
cessful retailer said: 

“You know, I’ve come to be- 
lieve that keeping books and 
watching your figures is the big- 
gest part of the business. Most 
of us butchers don’t know what 
we're doing!” 











The first of this series of articles on 
retail bookkeeping appeared in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of May 17, 
and explained why a retail meat dealer 
should keep records. 


The second, in the issue of May 24, 
told how to separate and classify in- 
come and expenses. 


The third in the issue of June 14, 
outlined simple methods of bookkeep- 
ing. 

The fourth, on how to prepare a 
profit and loss statement for a retail 
meat market, appeared in the issue of 
June 21st. ; 

The next article will go into the prac- 
tical application of the results shown 
on the Profit and Loss Statement, and 
how some butchers have remedied 
margins and expenses that were out of 
line. 


same old rut, making no improvement in 
the condition of his business. ‘Today he 
is a new man—a wide awake progressive 
meat dealer. 


Reduce It to Percentages. 


After the Profit and Loss Statement is 
finished the butcher should reduce the im- 
portant figures to percentages based on 
sales as 100 per cent. Computing such per- 
centages is not difficult. Suppose the 
period’s figures are: 








ti ckevudedddisidesadeavediasn $3,890.30 100 % 
Cost of merchandise sold ......... 2,910.65 74.8% 
a ee 979.65 “25.2% 
PARE SE Ree 768.38 19.7% 
ce eee Mentors wie eterg he ae "211.27 ~ 5.5% 


The percentage is computed by dividing 
the various figures by the sales and multi- 
plying the result by 100. Only the dollars 
are used, the cents being dropped. Take 
the cost of merchandise: sold, for instance. 
First, 2910 is divided by 3890. 


0.748 

| 

3890 V 2910.000 
2723 0 





18700 
15560 


31400 
31120 


280 


The fraction 0.748 is then multiplied by 
100 (just move the decimal point two 
places to the right) which gives us 74.8 
per cent. 


How to Get Gross Margin. 








To get the gross margin we merely sub- 
tract the cost from the sales, giving us 
25.2 per cent. 

The total expense (cost of doing busi- 
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ness) is arrived at in the same way as is 
cost of merchandise sold. 


0.197 
] 
3890V 768.00 
389 0 





37900 
35010 


28900 
27230 


1670 
The net profit is the difference between 


the gross margin and total expense—5.5 
per cent. 

In the same manner we can reduce cach 
item of expense to a percentage of saies. 
Just divide the expense by the sales and 
multiply the result by 100. If the total 
wage expense in this case were $428.00, 
the percentage would be 11.0. Rent at 
$92.30 (for four weeks at $100.00 per 
month) would be 2.4 per cent, etc. 

What Tonnage Record Shows. 

If the butcher keeps a tonnage. recoid, 
he can get interesting figures on a per- 
pound basis. The various figures are 
divided by the pounds sold for the period. 
This latter figure is arrived at as follows: 


Total nds purchased 4,695 
Add Inventory in pounds at beginning of period. % 180 














16,875 
Deduct Inventory in pounds at end of period.. 1,530 
15,345 

Deduct pounds used by proprietor and family 
RE FO ee 75 
Net pounds sold during period ............ 15,270 


By dividing this 15,270 into the sales, 
cost of merchandise sold, and total ex- 
pense, we get the following figures per 


pound: 


Average selling 


rice per pound......... 25.5 cents 
Average cost price per pound 


panevensec 19.1 cents 


Average gross margin per pound........ 6.4 cents 
Average total expense per pound 
Average net profit per pound ............ 

The selling price was arrived at as fol- 


lows: 


0.255 


{——_e 
15270V 2890.000 
3054 0 
83600 
76350 


72500 

The result is then multiplied by 100 
(move the decimal point two places to the 
right). The other figures were computed 
in the same manner. Likewise the im- 
portant expenses (especially wages and 
rent) can be reduced to a per-pound basis. 
On the report a column for these figures 
can be added next to the percentage 
column. 

Figuring on Per Customer Basis. 

A third set of figures or indicators will 
prove of value and interest to many 
butchers, i. e., those reduced to a per- 
customer basis. Most cash registers show 
the number of sales or customers each 
day and the total for the period is merely 
the sum of all the days’ totals (the number 
of times register is used for paid-outs, etc., 
must be deducted). 

The total customers for period is 
divided into the sales, cost of merchan- 








dise sold, etc., to get the desired figures. 
Suppose the number of sales or customers 
for the period in the example used above 
is 4995. 
sults: 


We then have the following re- 
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Average sale per customer 
Average cost of merchandise per customer. BS 2 cents 


7.8 cents 


Average gross margin customer......... 19.6 cents 
Average total expense per customer........ 4.2 cents 
Average net profit per customer............ 4.2 cents 


The average sale was computed as fol- 
lows: 


0.778 


| Sn 
4995V 3890.000 
3496 5 


39350 
34965 


43850 
39960 


Multiply result by 100. The other 
figures were computed by the same 
method. The important expenses can be 
reduced to the same basis. Another 
column on the Profit and Loss Statement 
can be added for these. figures. 

The two most important figures for the 
butcher to watch closely are the gross 
bargain and total expense (or the cost of 
doing business). ‘The proprietor must se- 
cure an adequate margin if he is to stay in 
business. Out of this must come all ex- 
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perses (including his own salary) and the 
net profit. 

But the cost of doing business must be 
kept low if there is to be any net profit, 
for competition tends to keep the margin 
down. The butcher’s margin must be 
reasonable if he is to»withstand comipeti- 
tion. 

Among the expenses the wage bill,is the 
most iinportant, being about two-thirds of 
the total expense. If expenses are to be 
kept low, every dollar spent in wages must 
bring results. The wage item is more or 
less in the butcher’s control. Rent is 
usually not. The other expenses need 
watching. One period should be carefully 
compared with another. 

Base Percentages on Sales. 


Of the three types of figures illustrated 
here the percentages naturally are the 
most important. These should be based 
on sales as shown, although they can also 
be computed on cost. The first is the 
gercrally accepted method. But the im- 
portant thing is to use the same method 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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Ohio Packers Organize for Cooperation 


Meat packers of central Ohio and the 
Miami valley have been taking such a 
warm interest in their mutual problems 
that they have organized a local associa- 
tion. The Central Ohio Meat Packers’ 
Association was formed on July 12 at a 
meeting at the Chamber of Commerce in 
Dayton, Ohio. The purpose of the or- 
ganization, as stated by its members and 
officers, is to meet monthly for the pur- 
pose of getting better acquainted, and for 
the exchange of practical ideas for the 
betterment of the industry. 

Dayton packers took the lead in this 
movement, and have been warmly sup- 
ported by the trade throughout central 
Ohio. At a meeting held in Dayton a 
month ago, called by Elmer J. Focke, of 
the Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., there was a 
large attendance, and great interest was 
shown in a variety of topics discussed. 


“Sell Right” Is Popular Topic. 


Another meeting was called for July 12, 
and the attendance was even larger. Elmer 
J. Focke presided, and _ introduced 
Paul I. Aldrich, Editor of THe NationaL 
PROVISIONER, who spoke on the value of 
organization and of the need for education 
in the industry. 

The “Sell Right” problem had evidently 
been interesting most of the packers pres- 
ent, for there was a lively discussion on 
the subject. Many practical ideas were 
brought out by B. F. Thomas and Mr. 
Bradley of the Lima Packing Co., Lima, 
O.; H. W. Robinson, of the Sidney Pack- 
ing Co., Sidney, O.; Charles Buchy of 
Greenville, the Messrs. Focke and E. J. 
Kugelman of Dayton, and President Fred 
Schenk of the Columbus Packing Co. 

The value of tests and test forms was 
emphasized and the importance of know- 
ing where you stood each week and 
month was brought out. Mr. Thomas had 
a very simple and practical method, and 
Mr. Robinson showed a form followed by 








his company which was very comprehen- 
sive. 
Practical Points On Cutting. 

The Short Form Hog Test published by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER was explained 
by Superintendent Howard Wilson of the 
Columbus Packing Co., who stated that 
their operations were based on the sys- 
tematic use of that test form. 

Mr. Wilson went on to describe methods 
in packinghouse practice, and gave a 
blackboard talk on cutting and trimming 
hams and bellies which was one of the 
most valuable parts of the program. 

An extended discussion of casings and 
casings methods followed, and some very 
practical information was given by T. E. 
Hanley of THE NATIONAL PRovIsIoNER staff. 

To Carry On the Work. 

On motion it was unanimously decided 
to form the Central Ohio Meat Packers’ 
Association. Elmer J. Focke was elected 
chairman and E. J. Kugelman, of the Gem 
City Packing Co., Dayton, was chosen 
secretary. It was decided to hold meet- 
ings each month for the discussion of 
topics of mutual interest, and an invitation 
was extended to all packers of central 
Ohio and Indiana to join in these meet- 
ings. 

Among those at the meeting were Fred 
G. Schenk and Howard Wilson, Columbus 
Packing Co., Columbus; B. F. Thomas and 
Mr. Bradley, Lima Packing Co., Lima; 
H. W. Robinson and Ed Collins, Sidney 
Packing Co., Sidney; Anton Stolle, Anton 
Stolle & Sons, Richmond, Ind.; Messrs. 
Reiner and Ankeny, Reiner Packing Co., 
Middletown, O.; Chas. Buchy and his son, 
of Chas. Buchy & Son, Greenville, O.; E. J. 
Kugelman and W. H. Flecker, Gem City 
Packing Co., Dayton; Louis Sucher, Chas. 
Sucher Packing Co., Dayton; Geo. J. 
Focke, Ed. Focke, Walter Focke, Oscar 
Focke, Elmer J. Focke, Wm. H. Focke, Jr., 
and I. O. Stutz, Wm. Focke & Sons Co., 
Dayton. 
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Studying Meat Packing at School 


Prospective employees of the packing 
industry entering the four-year residence 
day course in the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing, on October 1, 1924, will follow an 
educational program which has _ beer: 
designed to give them a good general col- 
lege education and a general knowledge of 
business. In addition, a study of many im- 
portant and specific phases of meat pack- 
ing will be included. 

The Institute of Meat Packing is con- 
ducted by the University and the institute 
of American Meat Packers in co-operation. 
The four-year day course is being offered 
in addition to the evening classes in Chi- 
cago and the correspondence courses 
which have been given during the past 
year, and which will be continued in the 
future. 

Two Subjects Each Quarter. 

The program of study which has been 
established for the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing includes, on the average, two required 
subjects for each quarter of the school 
year, with the understanding that the stu- 
dent will select at least one more course 
a quarter. All other departments at the 
University are open to students at the 
Institute of Meat Packing in selecting the 
optional courses for each quarter’s work. 

The first two years of study will be de- 
voted to general subjects, a knowledge of 
which is of great importance to the em- 
ployee of any industry. Elementary 
economics, economic geography, English 
composition, introductory and _ business 
psychology, a study of the financial or- 
ganization of society, and a survey of the 
use of standards, reports, and records in 
business are among the required courses 
for first and second years. Optional 
courses in mathematics, history, language, 
science, or similar subjects are recom- 
mended. 

The third year will present a survey of 
general business. The required courses 
for this year will cover the structure of 
the market, market administration, and 
labor organization and problems, as well 
as a study of such phases of business law 
as are essential to every business execu- 
tive. 

Takes Up Packing Subjects. 

In the fourth year, the curriculum shifts 
to meat packing subjects. The courses 
which are offered in this year have been 
chosen by representatives of the packing 
industry and of the University as the most 
important and significant from the stu- 
dent’s viewpoint. They are intended to 
give the student an appreciation of and 
insight into the problems and _ structure 
and conduct of the packing industry. 

The courses offered are: Packing- 
House Finance, Service of Science in the 
Packing Industry, Packing-House Ac- 
counting, Packing-House Production, 
Marketing Packing-House Products, and 
Packing-House Personnel Administration. 

Other courses are to be added to the 
curriculum, from time to time, as the ma- 
terial and the need for them is developed. 
In explaining the reasons why the cur- 
ticulum has been divided as_ indicated 
above, a bulletin issued by the Institute 
of Meat Packing states: 


“The business executive administers his 
business under conditions which depend 
upon his environment, both physical and 
social. The student should accordingly 
have an understanding of the physical en- 
vironment. This justifies attention to the 
sciences. He should also have an under- 





E. A. FILBEY 


Dean of the Institute of Meat Packing, 
University of Chicago. 


standing of the social environment and 
must accordingly give attention to civics, 
law economics, social psychology, and 
other branches of the social sciences. His 
knowledge of environment should not be 
too abstract. 

“Tt should be practical, and should be 
closely related to his knowledge of the 
problems of management. This may be 





Study Meat Packing 


Students in packinghouse oper- 
ations—either in night, correspon- 
dence or day courses—have indi- 
cated to them as a foundation 
text-book for their studies “The 
Packers’ Encyclopedia.” 

eThis 545-page volume is the 

operating handbook of the indus- 
try. It takes up packing opera- 
tions with the live animal, and car- 
ries them through to the finished 
product and by-product. 

Its arrangement — though in- 
tended for the packinghouse oper- 
ating man—is ideal for the stu- 
dent. 

“The Packers’ Encyclopedia” 
will be found in most public and 
college libraries. Students desir- 
ing to obtain copies for their own 
use, however, may obtain terms 
upon application to the Institute 
of Meat Packing, 116 S. Michigan 
ave., Chicago, III. 
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accomplished through a range of courses 
dealing with business administration 
wherein the student may become ac- 
quainted with such matters as the measur- 
ing aids of control; the communicating 
aids of control; organization policies and 
methods; the manager’s relation to pro- 
duction, to labor, to finance, to technology, 
to risk-bearing, to the market, to socia! 
control, etc. Business is, after all, an 
organized scheme of gratifying human 
wants, and its executives must be pre- 
pared to understand the needs of society 
as well as the physical conduct of their 
business.” 
Will Be Made Practical. 


Thus, the courses in the curriculum 
which do not bear directly on meat pack- 
ing are as essential to the prospective em- 
ployee of the industry as the specialized 
courses of the fourth year. 

In addition to the class-room work, pro- 
vision has been made for inspection trips 
to the Chicago stockyards and packing 
plants, by means of which the student wiil 
be able to visualize the industry and gain 
a better understanding and appreciation oi 
the subjects he is studying. Moreover, 
lecturers from the industry will supple- 
ment the regular instruction with taiks 
on special problems and important phases 
of the packing industry. 

Must Have Actual Experience. 

In addition, each student will be obiiged 
to meet a field work requirement, consist- 
ing of six months actual employment in 
the industry, before receiving his degree. 
This requirement is designed to afford the 
student an opportunity to acquire a first- 
hand knowledge of the industry which he 
intends to enter. This work may be com- 
pleted before or after graduation, accord- 
ing to whatever individual arrangements 
are made with the director of the Institute 
of Meat Packing. 

Copies of Bulletin No. 3, which de- 
scribes the courses in detail and gives 
other information of interest to the pros- 
pective student, may be obtained from the 
Institute of Meat Packing, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, or from the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 309 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Employees of the industry who know 
of any young men intending to enter coi- 
lege next fall are urged to bring this four- 
year course to their attention. 

oe 
GERMAN LIVESTOCK MARKETING. 


Except in the case of swine the number 
of animals delivered for sale to the thirty- 


six principal markets by German agricul- , 


turists during May showed a slight de- 
cline, as compared with April. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of animals de- 
livered to these markets during April and 
May, 1924, as reported to the Department 
of Commerce by Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Margaret L. Goldsmith, Berlin, ac- 
cording to reports from the trade: 


May April 
UONERE on uGe ua ca ee 90,499 92,992 
CM ae he caw Sa 131,319 136,477 
UNMEE cou ac we ce esécws 312,893 284,842 
NS ows bo Canidae 53,853 58,533 


If you are looking for a good position 
watch the “Wanted” page. 
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Why Danish Bacon Tops British Market 


While traveling in Denmark. and other 
north European countries, looking over 
methods of meat production and manu- 
facture, Edward N. Wentworth writes in- 
terestingly to THE NATIONAL ProvisIONER of 
his observations. 

Mr. Wentworth is director of Armour’s 
Livestock Bureau and secretary of the 
Committee on Improved Livestock Breed- 
ing of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. His special mission abroad is 
to attend the international conference on 
cattle breeding, held the middle of Julv 
at Edinburgh, Scotland. 

In noting how the Danes produce bacon 
that tops the British market, Mr. Went- 
worth says: 

“The Danish pigs are marvelous. Under 
the guidance of Director Frederick Sieck of 
the Cooperative Packing House at Fred- 
erickssund, I saw the pigs as they arrived 
at the local pens, the pigs at the Hillerod 
show, and the carcasses on the rail and 
the meat in cure. 

Standard Pork Production. 


“It is wonderful, as you look down rail 
after rail, to see the length from hook to 
hock and from hock to tail so uniform that 
you can almost sight down the line with- 
out a break in its straightness. 

“I was in Frederickssund on Wednes- 
day and saw lard rendered from Monday’s 
slaughter—at no time under refrigeration 
—so solid I could scarcely dent it with my 
finger. 

“There is no use in denying the fact 
that the Danes have the best raw material 
for packing purposes I ever have seen. 
The beauty of it is that all pigs come from 
small farms. During the short time I was 
in the market I saw no load arrive with 
more than four pigs, and most with one 
or two. Yet the uniformity was striking, 
once the carcasses were on the rail. 

“Director Sieck was highly compli- 
mentary to our packing house methods, 
especially of lard manufacture. He said 
that in spite of the quality of his fats he 


had greatest difficulty in competing with 
us. 
Danish Pig Crop Decreasing. 

“The Danish pig crop is falling off 
rapidly. The official figures will not be 
ready until mid-July, but the estimates of 
decrease over last year vary from 12 to 
20 per cent. Wembley Exposition has 


been a life-saver to them, as they were 
as badly overproduced on swine as the 
United States. 

“Their production of pigs is not season- 
al, but they have nearly the same number 
of sows farrowing each month. Director 
Sieck showed me his record of receipts, 





EDWARD N. WENTWORTH 
weights and dressing percents weekly for 
several years, and the uniformity was as- 
tounding. For more months than 1 can 
name the carcass weights ran between 67 
and 68 kilograms (147 to 150 Ibs). 

“On his own farm he has 10 sows which 
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have averaged 190 pigs annually for four 
years. hey farrow twice a year, and the 
dates are so distributed that he always has 
one newly-born litter and two or three 
suckling litters on hand at once. And he 
always weans 9 to 10 pigs per sow.” 


Danish Breeding for Beef. 

Mr. Wentworth visited the national 
breeding herd of the Red Danish Cattle 
Breeders’ Association. This breed of cattle 
has been selected by the Danes for beef 
from an exterior standpoint and for milk 
production in the herd. All kinds of types 
have been developed, and where high milk 
production is evident the beef character- 
istics are not prominent. 

A visit was made to the live cattle mar- 
ket at Leewarden in Friesland, and Mr. 
Wentworth comments on these cattle and 
the market methods as follows: 

“The receipts at this time of year are 
small, but there were about 600 caitle on 
hand and 200 pigs. Calves were as num- 
erous as aged cattle. During the year 
some 250,000 head pass through this mar- 
ket and every one is sold individually. 

“If the white coat of the buyer signified 
butcher, I should judge the kosher busi- 
ness was large, especially if the selling out- 
let was orthodox. From that standpoint 
the market might have been New York 
or Jersey City. 

How Animals Are Sold. 

“Every sale was on an individual basis, 
animals apparently never being sold, even 
in pairs. The bidder apparently makes his 
offer, delivering a resounding clap on the 
hand of the seller. The seller responds 
with a higher sum and just as sensational 
a swat. They continue trading words and 
hand-claps until they agree, when each 
side-swipes the other most enthusiasticaily. 

“I know now why they call them ‘horny- 
handed sons of-toil’—they must be to with- 
stand the punishment and to make the 
reverberations. I would love to see some 
of our Chicago cattle buyers trade that 
way. They could lay out Dempsey with 
open slaps after three months’ buying. 

“There are three breeds in the Holland 
market: The Friesian (like our Holsteins 
but meatier); the Groningen (a white- 
faced black of considerable beef merit); 
and the Yssel (a red and white breed also 
rather beefy). The Dutch Belted are a 
minus quantity, only 10 recognized breed- 
ers of registered herds being left.” 

One of Mr. Wentworth’s interesting per- 
sonal experiences was a trip by aeroplane 
from Copenhagen to Hamburg. Needless 
to say, his baggage was sent by train, as 
there is a weight limit in aeroplane travel! 














Cudahy Bros. Profit 





Swenson Evaporator in the plant of Cudahy Bros., Cudahy, Wis. 


Swenson installations 


Swenson products. 


Bulletin E-122 on request. 





Our Experiment 
Station at Ann 
Arbor is equipped 
to make tests, on 
a commercial scale 
(under the direc- 
tion of Prof. W. 
L. Badger) on 
problems involving 
evaporation, crys- 
tallization, heat 
transfer, etc., at a 
moderate charge. 














By Swenson Installations 
Why Not You? 


meet every evaporating requirement of the 
packing-house and fertilizer plant. 
enables us to render you a real service in solving special problems. 
Whiting Corporation’s complete manufacturing facilities are back of 


Submit your evaporator problem to Swenson. 


Swenson Fiaporaror (0; 


(Subsidiary of Whiting 
HARVEY, ILL. 


SWENSON 


Our more than 30 years experience 


Corporation) 
(Chicago Suburb) 
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The Hope for Fewer Hogs 

The government’s estimate of a reduc- 
tion of eight million in the spring pig crop 
If this is followed by 
still further restriction in fall breeding, a 


is indeed a relief. 


more satisfactory run of hogs for the year 
beginning this fall can be expected. 

There will then be some let up from the 
enormous volume that has been worked 
into consumption. Cattle raisers will have 
more prospect for satisfactory returns on 
good beef, and all connected with the in- 
dustry can look for a better year. 

The situation has been out of the con- 
It has been 
beyond the control of the producers them- 
selves. 


trol of the packing industry. 


While statisticians figuring returns on 
hogs on a hog-corn ratio have shown that 
hogs were a losing crop, the individual 
farmer well knew they were not. He was 
not waxing rich on the returns from them, 
but they were making him more and 
quicker money than any other farm crop. 
The result in the ag- 
gregate was enormous. 

It is to be hoped that the percentage of 
farmers who left it to the other fellow to 


So he raised hogs. 


cut down on hog production is not too 
estimates 
will be borne out in the fall and winter 


large, and that the government’s 


runs. 

With the promising outlook for indus- 
trial prosperity in this country, a reason- 
able export demand and a moderate-sized 
hog crop, it would seem that a turn in the 
road is near, and that a level stretch of 


prosperity is ahead. 


aed 
Do You Get What You Buy? 


A practice among many hog raisers 
which causes packers considerable loss in 
the course of a year is that of sending to 
market gilts which are in pig. 

Pregnancy is not so far advanced as to 
be evident at the 
bought, 


dockage. 


time the hogs are 


hence the producer suffers no 
The condition is sufficient, how- 
ever, to add to the shrink in dressing any- 
where from 4 to 10 Ibs., or even more. 
The total of this waste is considerable, par- 
ticularly when the percentage of females 
in the run is from 45 to 75 or even 80, as 
is the case at certain seasons of the vear 

This loss is further increased by the 
added trimming of the bacon belly necessi- 
tated because of the activity in the milk 
vein already evident. 

Another practice of producers which is 
troublesome to packers is that of send- 
ing to market sows which have not been 
properly dried up after their pigs have 
been taken from them. 

The very common custom among hog 
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producers of running market hogs with 
breeding stock is a result either of in- 
difference or carelessness in the manage- 
ment of the herd. 
is easier because it does away with extra 


In the first place, it 


yarding and attention; and, in the second 
place, many producers figure that bred 
gilts are quieter and fatten more readily. 

These practices need correction and are 
worthy of the attention of farmers’ as- 
sociations and of the U. S. Departmeat of 
Agriculture. It is a condition similar to 
that which has resulted in a generally 
lower price level for heifers in the cattle 
market. 

Producers would object to a lower price 
but in 
order to avoid this they should lend their 


level for gilts than for barrows, 


cooperation, and supply the packer with 

just what he thinks he is getting when 

ke buys high-grade market hogs. 
oe 


Right Ideas About Meat 


Something like a negative virtue came 
out of a discussion at the recent meeting 
of the American Medical Association. Dr. 
Haden Emerson, claiming that the average 
American was eating far too much sugar 
and sweet foods, cited figures showing 
that meat consumption had fallen off, but 
“while he did not argue for the greater 
use of meat he did indicate that eating 
more meat might be the lesser of evils.” 

So comments the writer of a widely read 
“Probably he 
Emerson) thinks we eat too much 


medical column, who adds: 
(Dr. 
of everything and should not increase our 
daily allowance of any food. However, ii 
either our daily bread and sugar allow- 
ance, or our daily meat allowance, is to 
remain as it is, he would choose the meat 
allowance to stay and he would have us 
cut down on sugar and bread.” 

The remarks confirm the belief that we 
have reached the end of the long lane oi 
misconception about meat, and that good 
sense is returning. 

oe 


Germany Takes More Fats 

A significant trend in German demand 
for fats is shown in the enormously in- 
creased imports of Danish butter during 
the first three months of 1924 as compared 
with the same period of 1923. 

Germany’s importation of this butter in 
the first quarter of last year was less than 
seventy-five thousand pounds, while in the 
same period of 1924 it was more than ten 
and a quarter million pounds, with the de- 
mand increasing. 

Only the slowly improved finarcial con- 
dition of the German people can account 
for this great increase in butter consump- 
tion over that of a when the 
cheaper fats supplied this need in the diet. 


year ago 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 
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(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and matter on these pages may not be reprinted except by permission.) 


Summer Sausage Trouble 


Many sausage-makers have trouble in 
turning out a good-looking and salable 
product when they try to make summer 
sausage. 

Following the discussion on dry saus- 
age in recent issues of THE NATIONAL 
Provisioner, the following inquiry from a 
Western sausage manufacturer affords op- 
porunity for giving some good advice on 
one important point in making dry saus- 
age. 

This inquirer says: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

We come to you for some information regarding 
summer sausage. This winter we made some, and 
although we employed the same trimmings and cas- 
ings as before, they turned flat, as if they were 
not filled enough. We have made these sausages 
before and this is something new to us. 

The sausage retained the delicate taste desired, 
but did not fill out. What was the trouble, and 
how can we remedy it? 

It is noted that the inquirer did not get 
the same results on various lots of summer 
sausage, though using identically the same 
trimmings and casings as the previous 
year; they turned flat, as if they were not 
filled enough. 

The inquirer has struck a keynote in 
stating that the product showed evidence 
of casings not being stuffed to full capacity, 
which is a very important feature in stuff- 
ing summer sausage. 

The inquirer does not state whether the 
product was smoked or unsmoked. High 
temperatures in the smokehouse will con- 
tribute in a large measure to this condi- 
tion, and if the fresh smoked summer 
sausage is given too much air in the dry 
room it will have a tendency to cave in. 


Proper Drying of Product. 


The product should be handled very 
carefully after delivery from the smoke- 
house to the dry room. It should be 
banked for a certain length of time, de- 
pending upon weather conditions, whether 
warm or cold. After banking for a few 
hours, or over night, the product should 
be carefully hung and spread in sections, 
with a burlap covering all around the sides 
and ends of section to break the draft, 
and all windows should be kept closed 
for the first few days. The dry room 
must be equipped with steam coils and 
temperature of room carried at about 55 
degrees F. 

It is very important that the tempera- 
tures from smokehouse to dry room be 
brought down gradually. Avoid cold blasts 
in trucking from smokehouse to dry room, 
and carefully nurse the product until the 
meat is thoroughly set in the casings, 
at which time the product will stand a 
little air circulation. If given too much 
in the beginning, even though it does not 
cave in, the product will shell-dry on the 
outside, and the center of the sausage 
will remain soft. 

{Full directions for making summer saus- 
age will be furnished to subscribers upon ap- 
plication to The National Provisioner, Old 


Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Give particulars 
ef information desired.] 


Hogs on Bleeding Rail 


The following inquiry is from a packing- 
house superintendent in Canada: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

I wonder if you could advise us how many hogs it 
is necessary to have hanging on the bleeding rail 
when we are killing at the rate of 350 hogs per 
hour, or at the rate of 425 per hour. 

In other words, we would like to know just how 
long you consider a hog ought to hang after sticking. 

Also, what effect it would have on the meat or 
the various offals if not allowed to hang on bleeding 
rail a sufficiently long time. 


To insure proper bleeding out there 
should be 75 to 100 hogs ahead on the 
rails. 

With expert sticking, it requires 2 to 3 
minutes for the hogs to die, and under 
these conditions hogs should be allowed 
to hang about 5 minutes. 

In regard to the effect it would have 
on meats and offal if the hogs were not al- 
lowed to hang on bleeding rails a suffi- 
cient length of time, if you employ an 
incompetent sticker you may have curing 
trouble, even though the hogs are allowed 
sufficient time to bleed. 

Blood is highly perishable and _ will 
coagulate quickly, and if the hogs do not 
bleed freely and quickly, the blood will 
curdle and remain in the veins and de- 
compose. 

A great deal depends upon the degree 
of efficiency in the sticking pen. 

— eo 
HOW DO HOGS SHRINK? 


How do hog shrinkages vary accord- 
ing to the length of time held in the 
cooler? Ask THE BLUE BOOK, the 
“Packer's Encyclopedia.” 





Your Cooling System 


Most hot weather troubles can 
be traced to faulty refrigeration. 


Do you ever have trouble with 
the refrigerating system in your 
plant? 


Do you know how to take care 
of your condensers, brine circula- 
tion, refrigerating machines? 


Is your insulation in good 
shape ? 


Cold air leaks cost money. They 
will eat you up if you don’t watch 
out! 


Care of a packinghouse refrigerating 
system is plainly and simply described 
in an article on “Refrigeration in the 
Meat Plant,” by a packinghouse master 
mechanic, printed in a recent issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


If you want a copy of the article, 
cut out this notice and send it with a 
2-cent stamp to THe Nationar Pro- 
vIsIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 











New Jersey Ham 


The following request is from a retailer 
in Ohio: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please let me have a recipe for New Jersey ham. 

For New Jersey ham use strictly fresh 
lean pork, preferably butts and extra lean, 
choice quality pork trimmings. 

Make up in blocks of 150 lbs. and rock 
on a rocking machine until the meat is 
cut real fine. 

For each 150 lbs. of fresh meat use 
3 lbs. of salt, 8 oz. of granulated sugar 
and 2 oz. of saltpeter. Add during rock- 
ing process. Also use one quart of sweet 
No. 2 ham-curing pickle. (No. 2 means 
50 degree strength.) 

After meats are rocked, put in cooler 
and spread on shelving boards and allow 
to cure for 48 hours, in a temperature 
of 36 degrees to 38 degrees F. 

Then stuff in cloth bags and smoke for 
about three hours, at a temperature of 
90 degrees to 100 degrees. Slow cold 
smoke, using hardwood sawdust, only. 
Then dip in hot paraffin wax and ship 
as soon as possible, keeping the product 
moving in a strictly fresh condition. 


ahasnlilpratese 
Dry Cure for Hams 


The following inquiry is from a small 
packer in the Middle West: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having many inquiries for a dry cure coun- 
try style ham. 

Being that we have never manufactured in the 
past, would appreciate your giving us some good 
formula. 

Packers, large or small, do not specialize 
on dry cure hams on a large scale, other 
than for their regular requirements of 
Italian and Virginia air-dried hams. 

For dry cure hams the following cur- 
ing ingredients are recommended for each 
100 Ibs. of green meat: 

5 lbs. salt, 
1% lbs. granulated sugar, 
Y |b. nitrate of soda. 

Dip the green hams in 100 degree plain 
pickle before using the dry cure ingredi- 
ents, then rub well in shank pocket and 
get the cure evenly distributed. 

Cure in tierces or vats, and place the 
hams with the stifle joint up, and cure 
four days per pound. 

The hams should be overhauled once, 
ten days after they are put down. 


he 


DELAYS STUDY ON BLOOD. 


Dr. Richard S. Vose, Fellow of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, of the 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
confined to a hospital for the last few 
weeks, owing to a complicated injury to 
his arm caused by a fall while at one of 
the packing plants. He is now reported 
to be progressing, but the interruption of 
his activities has meant a delay in the work 
undertaken by the Institute for the better 
utilization of blood. 
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“Don’ts” in Ham Cooking 
In discussing the question of har cook- 
ing last year on this page “The Observer” 
gave some valuable hints as the results of 
his observation of mistakes made in ham 
boiling rooms he had visited. 

They are repeated here for the benefit of 
inquirers: 

Why the Hams Were Scalded.—in one 
plant the writer visited he noticed that the 
foreman had placed a large quantity of 
S. P. hams in the soaking vat preparatory 
to boning, and after covering the hams well 
with water, turned the steam valve handle 
sufficiently to heat the water up to a 
temperature of 110°, which was the sched- 
ule for soaking the hams. 

The foreman went about his work, and 
the steam valve was leaking. The force 
of steam pressure caused the valve to 
open wide, and when the foreman returned 
the water was splashing out of the soak- 
ing vat, and the temperature was up to 
boiling point. The result was that the 
hams were scalded. 

Careless Trimming.—I took particular 
notice of the workmanship on the ham- 
boning bench, which was conducted on a 
piece-work basis. I found they employed 
skilled workmen, but the hams were fatted 
very unevenly. Their instructions were 
to leave one-half inch of fat on the ham 
and I noticed that in some places the ham 
was scored, and the ham fatter would re- 
move a portion of the lean meat with the 
fat, while in other spots there was a lump 
of fat possibly over 1 inch in thickness. 

The hams fatted in this manner, when 
cooked and sliced, do not appeal to the 
trade nearly as well as the evenly-cooked 
ham. If this packer had complaint about 
his boiled hams, he might have traced it 
here. 

Careless Cooking.—Their cooking sched- 
ule specified that they cook at 160° tem- 
perature. But I found that they neglected 
to give this matter proper attention, and 
the temperature of the water in which the 
hams were cooking dropped down to 152°. 
When the foreman discovered the temper- 
ature was considerably too low, he would 
then turn the steam on, open the valve 
wide, and run the temperature up to 170° 
to overcome or equalize temperatures. 

By cooking hams in this manner there 
is a great uncertainty of hams being even 
a good commercial cooked ham, and the 
result is the hams are either undercooked 
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Temperatures! 


Do you watch them 

In the hog scalding vat? 

" rendering kettle? 

“ “lard tank? 

“« “ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house? 
meat cooler? 
tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places in 
your plant? 

If you do not, you are losing 
money every day. 


Send a 2-cent stamp to THE 
NAartonaL PRovISIONER, Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, for copies of the 
three articles on “Temperature Con- 
trol in the Meat Plant,” which ap- 
peared in recent issues. 


“ec “ 











or overcooked, which brings complaints 
from the trade and throws yields entirely 
out of line, making it either too high or 
too low in actual cooking shrinkage. 

Why Hams Crumbled. — Furthermore, 
when the cooked hams were removed from 
the retainers and washed, they would 
make a practice of piling them in an S. P. 
box truck, and fill the truck to full ca- 
pacity, several layers deep. They should 
have been put on a shelf truck and not 
piled more than two layers deep—one is 
better. 

The result of piling cooked hams in a 
box truck is that the weight of the hams 
on top will crush the lower layers, and 
cause them to open up and crumble and 
fall to pieces when put in the slicing 
machine. 

Proper Branding.—After the hams were 
chilled and ready to wrap, the brands were 
applied. Here they used too much ink 
on the brand, and it was not properly 
applied to the skin side of the ham, caus- 
ing the ink to run and blur. The brand 
should be applied neatly, as the ham is 
put on display by dealers. The packer 
must remember that thousands of people 
observe this brand, whether it is good, bad 
or indifferent. 

— Sen 

Why should meats in cure be over- 
hauled, and when should it be done? Ask 
THE BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia.” 
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Mould on Cooked Hams 


This inquiry is from a packer in Eng- 
land: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been regular readers of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for many years and have noted for 
some time your reference to mould in sausage. 

We have had some difficulty recently with mould 
on cooked hams. We shall be glad if you can let 
us have all the information you have on this matter 
at your convenience. 

Use as little water as possible in wash- 
ing the hams after cooking, and in chilling 
in the ham forms. After washing, or 
rather wiping each ham off with a moist 
clean cloth, place hams on shelve trucks 
in single layers, with a little space between 
each ham to allow air circulation, and put 
in a dry cooler temperature of 34 to 36 
deg. F. for about 12 hours, or over night, 
to chill. Hams may be left on trucks or 
transferred to shelves, evenly spaced, in 
single layers, same as on trucks. 

Do not carry hams in stock too long, but 
keep them moving in a fresh condition. 
Regulate your manufacture with the sales 
outlet. 

When packing, use rag paper for inside 
wrapper, which is a grease absorbent, and 
parchment paper for the outside wrapper. 

Do not pack boiled hams in barrels. Use 
crates, during the summer months es- 
pecially, and avoid packing more than two 
layers deep in any package, not only for 
prevention of mould, but to have as littl: 
weight as possible on the hams as a guard 
against the hams crumbling when sliced 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—Valuable detailed in- 
formation on cooked hams appeared in this 
department of THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER in the issues of June 16 and July 
14 and 21, 1923.) 


eaten eee 

What is the by-product yield of a 

1,000-/b. steer? Ask THE BLUE 
BOOK, the “Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 





Profits from Casings 


result from the efficient 
and economic operation 
in production and sales. 


My Sales and Service 


ee ae these needs. 
Write for det: 


ROY “oy NEELY 


Broker of Casings Exclusively 
602 Webster Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Cable address ““ROLESNELY” 











It has a capacity, per hour, of 6,000 
Ibs. of beef. It has a large capacity 
and is the most economical chopper 
you can use, saving time, labor and 
power. 

Frame is perfectly rigid. There is 
no “give”’—no need of excessive pres- 
sure to keep knife and plate in perfect 
contact. Cutters stay sharp twice as 
long. 

It is noiseless—no gears. Has bab- 
bitted socket shaft with ten thrust col- 





The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


To speed up chopping, 
use “Enterprise” No. 166 


lars, preventing overheating and ex- 
cessive wear. 

Your old chopper—or one of too lit- 
tle power and capacity—may be keeping 
your costs too high. This improved 
“ENTERPRISE” can save and make 
money for you. 

Write for Chopper Catalog. There 
are 72 sizes and styles of “Enterprise” 
choppers, belt-driven, motor-driven ane 
hand-power. 
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Storage Stocks of Pork and Lard 


IN THE UNITED STATES— U.S.GOVERNMENT REPORT 


FROZEN PORK 


D.S.PORK 


924 


S.P. PORK 


So 
The Kational Provisioner ¢ Chert : Service 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER Market Service series shows storage stocks of fresh and cured pork and lard for 


each month of 1924 to date, compared to stocks in the three years preceding. 


dent at a glance. Detailed figures of stocks appear also on this page. 


The comparisons are graphic, making the situation evi- 


Stocks of frozen pork on hand July 1 were the lowest since February of this year, and compare favorably with 


those of a year ago. 


But they are considerably above the 5-year average of that date. 


The beginning of the seasonal 


decline in frozen pork holdings has doubtless been checked by the relatively heavy mid-summer marketings of hogs. 


Holdings of S. P. pork have shown considerable decline in spite of the large and increasing supply. 


These stocks 


are somewhat lighter than a year ago but are still nearly 60,000,000 lbs. heavier than the 5-year average. 


Stocks of D. S. pork continue to increase, having mounted steadily since last November. 


They have, however, 


remained below those of a year ago and are about 75,000,000 Ibs. below the 5-year average of July 1. 
In spite of the increase in lard stocks and the heavy holdings on hand July Ist, these are slightly below the 5-year 


average on that date, although there is an increase of about 25,000,000 Ibs. over the same time last year. 


Should 


foreign demand increase according to expectations in certain quarters, the excess accumulation will begin to dimin- 


ish earlier than it did last year. 


The first six months of 1924 have witnessed a record hog run, but consumption has kept fairly well apace and 
stocks, though large, are not discouragingly heavy. 


STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 
Tke figures on which the above chart 
is based are as follows, in pounds: 


1921. 
Frozen pork §8.P. pork D. 8. pork Lard 






































































































































Jan. ... 93,990,000 
Feb. ...150,594,000 
Mar. ...208,889,000 
fom _ of 
y ...200,706,000 
June ...194, 
July ...182,163,000 
Aug. ...149,435,000 
Sept. ...103,486,000 
Oct. .... 64,682,000 
Nov. ... 38.517.000 
Dec. ... 37,513,000 
1922. 
Frozen pork 8.P. pork D. 8. pork Lard 
Jan. ... 51,203,000 252,622,000 
Feb. ... 71,722,000 284,487,000 
Mar. ... 86.219,000 321 000 
Apr. ... 98,765,000 347,275, 
y ...103,907,000 348,304,000 
June ...114.571,000 362,395, 
July ...128,962,000 391,474,000 
Aug. ...117 385 ,692.000 
Sept. .. 84,815. 369,187,000 
Oct. ... 46.7 13,517 ,00C 
Nov, ... 30,688 278,811,000 
Dec. 33,774,000 302,708,000 
1923. 
Frozen pork 8.P. pork D. 8. pork Lard 
Jan. . 121,126,000 48,808, 
Feb. 155,922,000 56,266, 
Mar. 178,024, 58,101,000 
> ol e 206,429,000 66,743,000 
- 227,728,000 85,251,000 
June . 214,453,000 84,530,000 
July . 217,862,000 122,896,000 
Aug. 221,716,000 143,578,000 
Sept. 191,711,000 115. 
Oct. 146,974,000 72, 
Nov. 108,850 35,225,000 
Dec. .. 110,824,000 35,317,000 
D. 8. pork Lard 
Jan. 147,487,000 49,822,000 
‘ 168,141,000 56,161,000 
168,145,000 68,557,00u 
192,934,000 85,722,000 
191,882,000 102,317,000 














BRITISH PROVISION STOCKS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, England, July 1, 1924. 
The stocks on hand at Liverpool on 
July 1, 1924, as estimated by the Liver- 
pool Trade Association, with comparisons 
for last month and last year.are as fol- 
lows 








June 30, May 31, June 30, 
1924 1924 1923 

Bacon, boxes .......... 12,478 14,971 18,565 
Hams, boxes .... ...10,360 11,506 6,398 
Shoulders, boxes -. 2,263 2,361 2,141 
Lard (tierces) PS... 758 523 1,641 
Lard (refined) tons. : 3,032 2,376 1,174 
Imports into Liverpool for the month 


of June: 
23,645 boxes bacon, including shoulders. 
15,826 boxes hams. 
73,011 cwt. lard. 
The approximate weekly consumption 
ex Liverpool stocks is given below: 





Hams, Lard, 
boxes. tons. 
gem. 1924 3,963 690 
1924 3,739 7 
A ei, Te sens 3,873 773 
Ma: oe 2,985 5 
Fel coker 2,868 1,178 
Soouney * 04 3,361 926 
December, 1923 ;. 2,883 732 
November, 1923 4,227 1,061 
October, 19: 3,442 1,013 
September, 1923 3,487 635 
August, 1923 4,8 787 
July, 1923 ..... 5,552 764 
SE, ED cv ccevocpevcces 7 4,119 TA 


—— 4 -— 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York, July 1 
to July 16, were 31,959,994 lIbs.; tallow, 
50,200 Ibs., greases, 2,828,700 lbs.; stearine 
none. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions in Chicago at the 
close of business on July 14, 1924, with 
comparisons, are reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade as follows: 
July 14, June 30, 
1924 1924 


Mess pork, new, made 
since Oct. 1, 1923, 
| enkesecsescen 469 452 1,118 

P. §. lard, made sinc 
Oct. 1, 1923, Ibs.. * 91,7 44,301 75,821,561 51,460,773 

Other kinds of lard. 16'650,216 16,181,140 13,597,897 

Short rib middles, 
made since Oct. 1, 

Sarre 2,599,127 2,358,266 5,229,628 

D. S. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 1, 

ougensteienee 30,725,610 29,616,890 

D. 8S. rib bellies. 

made since Oct. L 
beveseevesees 7,085,273 6,632,383 

Extra short clear 
middles, made since 
Oct. 1 1923, Ibs.. 


July 14, 
1923 


380,981 
diecuiiaaiiae 
STORAGE STOCKS IN U. S. 

The stocks of meat and lard in storage 
in the United States on July 1, 1924, are 
announced by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics as follows: 


317,410 


July 1, 1924, June 1, 1924, 5-yr. avg. 





lbs. Ibs. July 1, lbs. 
Deel, Mowen, ...20 37,038,000 41,784,000 80,087,000 
eer : ,683,000 23,449,000 
Be WER. ce cvcsseo 8,444,000 10,602,000 ad 
Pork, frozen....... 187,415,000 201,728,000 170,703,000 
D.8. cured...... 115,861,000 112,788,000 289,196,000 
D.8. in cure..... 95,787,000 938,221,000 bd 
SP. GRPOG. .cccee 192,980,000 218,482,000 411, 499, 000 
8.P. in cure..... 277,092,000 269;940,000 
a ond mutton, 
pevebeece’s 2,919,000 2,278,000 5,516,000 
“a oom pedeves 69,972,000 68,837,000 78,702,000 
in ad0 osesugeuse 152,685,000 127,949,000 153,580,000 


*Not available. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Hogs and Products Higher — Demand 
More Active—Holders More Confident— 
Hog Prospects for Moderate Movement. 
The last week has shown a further ad- 

vance in both hogs and product although 

when grain showed such a sharp reaction 
there was a setback in the provision mar- 
ket which brought out quite a little profit 
taking in the futures. There was no 
change in the general broad position of 
affairs, and the demand for product ap- 
pears to be on quite a broad scale notwith- 
standing the advance in values. 

Hog Movement Still Liberal. 

The movement of hogs is still very 
liberal but the trade seems to be thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea that if the 
hogs move now they will not be availabie 
to move later, and therefore, the large 
marketing now going on is at the expense 
of the later movement. The movement of 
hogs in June at sixty-five markets showed 
a total of 4,296,000 compared with a June 
average of 3,808,000 for five years. 

The increase in the movement compared 
with last year was 92,000 and compared 
with a five year average 488,000. The total 
slaughter for the same time showed a total 
of 2,852,000, an increase over last year of 
42,000 and over the five year average of 
255,009. 

Livestock at 65 Markets. 

The comparative figures on all livestock 
as shown in the report of the movement at 
the sixty five markets was as follows for 
June at 65 markets: 


Local 
Receipts. Slaughter. 
Cattle and Calves: 

WO: cawsesebnnadedsases¥s< 1,673,428 1,029,994 
Increase or Decrease*..... +44,146 +40,003 
POY GONE: onoci sn crccsesveee +2.7 +4.0 
June average 5 years 
De a PORE ee ie 1,686,968 1,014,656 
Increase or Decrease........ —13,540 +15,338 
MOU. GEES alata avira wie eWeiace Skee 00 —8 +1.5 

Calves: 
BME. cvwGdaspestesdeas ewes 501,960 392,337 
Increase or Decrease*....... +10,341 +26,539 
we” FCS Serre +2.1 +7.3 
ogs: 
TOR” Scendehesctaseeeedosws 4,296,396 2,851,895 
Increase or Decrease*...... +92,295 +41,799 
a Ke. EE ER RR ESTE LE 2.2 +1.5 
June average 5 years 
tg Ee 3,808,258 2,597,322 
Increase or Decrease....... +488,138 +254,573 
Pe: CRE no scan sad conan ean e< +12.8 +9.8 
Sheep and Lambs: 

DMEE. papausbaghoodeckhaked 6% 1,549,997 903,356 
Increase or Decrease*...... +124,108 +112,845 
POP GORE: isc asasemtes 0608s +8.7 +14.3 
June average 5 years 

ME A 1,677,998 919,200 
Increase or Decrease....... —128,001 —15,844 
POP GE ca ccasthesccanscs —7.6 —17 


*Compared with June, 1923. 

Shipment of hogs for the month were 
1,417,000 compared with a five year average 
of 1,220,000. 

The export movement of product has 
been running rather light for a number of 
weeks, but the past week showed a decided 
increase in lard with a total of 22,118,000 
compared with 9,281,000 the previous week 
and 13,189,000 last year. Shipments of 
meats were also somewhat better amount- 
ing to 11,118,000 Ibs. Of the shipments of 
lard 13,064,000 Ibs. were to Germany. 

Chicago Shipments Large. 


The shipments of product from Chicago 
the past week showed quite a large total, 


the movement of fresh meats amounting 
to 48,000,000 Ibs. against 22,000,000 Ibs. last 
year, cut meats 22,000,000 against 16,000,- 
000 Ibs. and lard 12,000,000 lbs. against 11,- 
000,000 Ibs. The heavy shipment of fresh 
meats is believed to represent a better dis- 
tributing demand although the movement 
for some time has been of very good pro- 
portioiis. 

The movement of hogs at the seven lead- 
ing points last week showed a total of 738,- 
000,000 against 638,000,000 last year; cattle 
187,000 against 193,000 and sheep 202,000 
against 195,000. 

The mid-month stock of lard as reported 
for July 15 showed a grand total of 98- 
296,000 Ibs. compared with 92,002,000 Ibs. 
at the end of June and the mid-month 
stock last year of 65,058,000 Ibs. 

The increase in the stock this year was 
4,392,000 Ibs. against an increase last year 
of 2,457,000 lbs. The stock of ribs showed 
an increase of about 240,000 Ibs. and bellies 
showed a gain of 1,109,000 Ibs. 

The comparative figures for the mid- 
month stocks follows: 


1924 

Mid-July. End-June. 
Potk, contract, bbis............ 460 452 
Se,  COMEEEOS, EDRs ss occas cee 81,744,301 75,821,561 
SA OE. Pe ck ccc ccnncetaee 16,650,216 16,181,140 
Be SR Gi secon sccustawe 98,394,517 © 92,002,701 
OME Sindcnwhwaeaseanesnns 2,599,127 2,358,266 
SE ME = id b0 aA starees tases 30,725,610 29,616,890 


The great advance in old corn keeps thz 





Daily Market 


Service 


The DAILY MARKET SER- 
VICE, established to furnish the 
trade with authentic daily infor- 
mation of market prices and mar- 
ket transactions, is the latest addi- 
tion to THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’S trade service. 

It includes market prices and 
transactions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, etc., together with 
daily hog market information, 
Board of Trade prices, etc. It 
covers export markets also. 

It is mailed each day at the 
close of trading, and a handsome 
leather binder is furnished to sub- 
scribers for the purpose of filing 
the daily reports for ready and 
permanent reference. Subscribers 
also are entitled to free telegraphic 
‘service (messages collect). 

Application for this service may 
be made to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The cost is $1 per week, 
or $48 per year, payable in ad- 
vance. 














hog corn ratio very much against the 
feeders. With the advance in new crop 
corn the middle of the week to 90c for 
December, the position of hogs and corn 
even on the basis of new crop corn is still 
apparently about 15c a bushel against the 
feeder, while. on the basis of old corn it 
is about 30c a bushel against the feeder. 
How Hog Corn Ratio Stands. 

This simply carries on and emphasizes 
the extraordinary position of the feeders 
and if corn is to stay at the present price 
of old corn and approximately present 
prices ior new corn the position of hogs 
would seem to be such as point to a Det- 
ter return for the feeder or else less hogs. 

The reports of the Government that 
there are 800,000 less hogs in the country 
are believed to be partly responsible both 
for the advance in products and hogs, but 
the excitement of speculative activity in 
grain has also tended to awaken interest 
in product and bring about a good deal of 
general buying. 

PORK—The market the past week was 
somewhat firmer with a fair demand and 
better hog prices with mess at New York 
$26@27, family $28 and short clears $20@ 
26. At Chicage mess pork was quoted at 
$23.50. 

LARD—The market was stronger with 
a fair demand and with cash more strongly 
held. Prime western New York 12.65@ 
12.75c, middle west 12.50@12.60c, City 12%4 
@12%c, refined to the continent i3%c, 
South American 13%c, Brazil kegs 14%c 
compound 13%@l4c. At Chicago regular 
lard in round lots was quoted at July price, 
loose lard at 65c under July leat lard at 
100c under July. 

BEEF—The market was firm this week 
with offerings well held but demand only 
fair. Mess at New York $16@I17, packet 
$17@18, family $19@20; extra India mess 
$31@33, No. 1 canned corn beef $2.35, No. 
2, $.: pickled tongues $55@65 per bbl. 
nominal. 





SEE PAGE 87 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





BRITISH PROVISION MARKET. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, England, July 5, 1924. 
The market this week, even although 
stocks show a reduction on bacon and 
hams, has not been active, the weather 
conditions militating against the demand 
for hams. Prices for meats have been 
maintained, however, and Cumberlands and 
bellies are inquired for at more money. 
Irish and Danish bacon has shown a re- 
duction on the week and this has operated 
against Canadian selling as freely as be- 
fore. With shipments advised to-day on 
the small side, we can look forward per- 
haps to a better demand during the coming 
week, and with anything like a good de- 
mand for hams, we can expect prices to 
advance. 
In regard to lard, although stocks show a 
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Output of Men 


Reduced 15% 
by Overheating 


The New York State Commission on 
Ventilation, in its thorough and exhaus- 
tive investigation carried on in industrial 
plants to determine the effects overheat- 
ing has on workers, reports that even 
= overheating from 68° F. to 

° F. caused a decrease of 15 per cent 
in da output of workers. 


It also found that the susceptibility to 
colds and other ills is greatly increased 


when workers go to the cold out-of- 


doors after working in overheated 
rooms. (Details of this 
Commission’s report will 


be sent on request.) 


Test shows 
48% saving of steam 


Tests made by impartial 
and recognized authorities 
show 27 to 50 per cent sav- 
ings of steam with Powers 
Automatic Temperature 
Control. For example, a 
test made of the steam con- 
sumed by two buildings in 
Kansas City showed a 48 per cent sav- 
ing of steam with temperature control. 
By eliminating losses caused by over- 
heating, Powers Control offers a splen- 
did opportunity to increase profits, and 
an investment which pays rich divi- 
dends every year for at least 25 years. 





The Powers 
Thermostat 


Send for interesting book 


Plant owners and other executives will 
find profitable reading in our book, 
“THE ELIMINATION OF HEAT 
WASTE.” May we send you a copy? 





NEW YORK—BOSTON—TORONTO 


2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


And 30 other Offices. See your telephone directory. 


(2132) 


The Powers Regulator Co., 
| 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


Kindly send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of your book, “The Elimi- 
nation of Heat Waste.” 
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considerable increase, this article main- 
tained its prices, and in fact firmed up on 
the slightly better consumptive demand 
that has been experienced. 


enact iain 
CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 
Domestic exports of canned meats from 
the United States by countries, for the 
mouth of May, 1924, are reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as follows: 























Other 
canned 
Beef Pork Sausage meats 
Countries— pounds pounds pounds pounds 
DRED wscepseewe aie aye 8,2. 3,450 
eee con . 
ET . cscescdcse 40,572 bad ooo Sa 
EEC hSGesedeseae 40 oa one 104 
Netheriands beeen nae cas ons 7.463 
England .. 40,570 191,867 --. 480,804 
Seotland . aie 7,100 eos «= ee 
Ireland ae lei xiao 5,200 
Canada .. 16,547 14,400 2,243 15,482 
Brit. Hond. 1,837 ous 632 1,682 
Guatemala .. 1,008 es 628 977 
eee 5,357 on 4,799 6,483 
DISGREREGR ..ccccces 1,763 See ,143 2,717 
ee 2,768 407 2,889 7,301 
DE. sthesenues ai ae 48 1.508 
DE. Geb iautnades 6,927 648 6.959 18,217 
Newf. & Lab. ..... 3,890 cat 675 488 
Lo sch an beds 262 100 1,950 2,727 
DD. oncusvans aes oe 97 39 
DL \oceneeseuee 35 407 1,988 
ers cso oh 1,353 959 
— Brit. W. Ind. 72 710 1,270 
84 242,607 73,889 
Dom, PP ,034 1,075 
Dutch 200 541 651 
French 1,600 330 180 
Haiti ae 428 36 
Virgin Isl. of U. S 228 ‘ox 620 441 
ees 541 pak 1411 1,533 
 swencsveses 36 ee 132 471 
Brit. Guiana ...... com Sex 205 = 
Dutch Guiana ...... sae <2 262 401 
French Guiana ..... 198 he = antl 
ET wisiecees cee ye 70 
2 A eee cee on 3 1,153 
Venezuela .....000. 4,070 649 4,782 20,675 
a ee 1,093 eas 592 830 
eylon 102 a ae 
Str. "Seti 30 1,158 530 
SN os bie be 181 1,264 2,175 
—. sas ese eee 105 a 
ava & adura .. ose sere 240 16,035 
Other Dutch E. Ind. 21 28 
CMR cas'sicse 72 495 3. on 
DT «ces swendwes'e Sine 1,856 
a pean Lessa eee's 234 ~ 2,943 3,061 
Seeeendbcesee — —_ ion 82 
Philippine Diics sews —_ 3,142 3,600 2,209 
dasteation pape ivesas a ay 416 
Brit. Oceania ...... ose 120 
Fr. Oceania ....... 126 325 526 
Other Oceania ..... kee aa 225 225, 
Brit. WW. Africa.... bes ee 52 48 
Brit. S. Africa.... 4,005 330 :13,464 126 
Oe ee Sea one 160 405 
| ea 90 “sie a 
Port. E. Afri ce 405 : 
Other Port. Africa... 1,692 568 
on, Eee. scent 150,931 220, 338 313, 815 798,517 
PC wceiGh obs 43,061 55, 644 88,447 262,537 
a Xe 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
for the week ending July 12, 1924, with comparisons: 





PORK, BBLS. 

~— 
Week Week Nov. 1923 
ended July ended July %. "July 
F 12, 1924, 14, 1923. 12, 1924. 
United Kingdom... a ‘stvateas 2,220 
(ee 75 1,030 14,628 
Me SED sSsces sdecaoee 350 544 
Pe 110 1,380 30.446 


BACON & HAMS, LBS. 


United Kingdom... 11,367,000 11,318,500 370,727,450 


SOD - nt wenses 2,544,500 3,554,500 214,582,475 
So. & Cent. Amer. ........ 436,500 
West Indies ...... 6,700 600,700 
Other countries 70,000 1,832,000 








13,988,200 14,873,000 588,179,125 
LARD, LBS. 

5,957,475 4,496,575 
20,641,074 10,208,028 


Total 


United Kingdom... 
Continent 


181,229,958 
423,893,461 





So. & Cent. Amer. Per 3,962,858 
West Indies ...... 618,775 17,000 3,549,394 
Other countries.... Dee - dbasghes 195,284 
DE, cbscaseude 27,551,576 14,721,603 612,830,955 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Hacon and 
m— Iba. hams. Ibs. Tard. The 
RTE wbivevseatedes 110 = 6,592,200 21,645,576 
Se eee bak 1,381,000 3,331,000 
15 spcabsevhe> cen. Peakwest > 000 
DD .tcene suasesee set. coksninn 38,000 
TD. >. cisbeeskae. cna. Cxcbubeee 425,000 
DL: Muhonks > >hab0son 6,015,000 2,084,000 
ro oe 110 13,988,200 27,551,576 
PEN WOO 2 ccdsscuce 205 6,656,500 8,916,924 
Two weeks ago.......... 209 12,408,500 7,600,381 
Cor. week, 1923.......... 1,380 14,873,000 14,721,603 
Comparative summary of aggregate exports in Ibs., 
from Nov. 1, 1923, to July 12, 1924: 
192.1994, 1922-1922. Increase. Decrease, 
Pork, e.. 6,089,200 7,937,200 ........ ,847,000 
oeon an 
Hams. 1bs.588,179,125 567,502,404 20,676,721 ...... 
Lard, lbs. .612,830,955 640,079,466 ........ 27,248, Sil 
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DANISH AND IRISH BACON. 


The slaughtering of hogs in Denmark 
has been going on at a higher rate than 
ever before during practically all of the 
first half of 1924, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture points out. 

During the first 23 weeks of 124 there 
were 234,000 more hogs slaughtcred in 
Denmark than in the same period of 1923, 
or a total of 1,539,000. Prices of Danish 
bacon on the English market have been 
low but have risen about 20 per cent since 
the latter part of April. 

Irish pig killings and exports of hogs 
have increased 17 per cent during the 
first 24 weeks of 1924 in comparison with 
the same period of 1923, or an increase of 
about 90,000 hogs. The entire increase has 
occurred in the number of hogs purchased 
by Irish bacon curers. 

The demand for Irish bacon in English 
markets is reported to be very good. 

a he 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending July 12, 
1924, with comparisons, as follows: 


Week Cor. 
—, Previous week 
Western dressed meats: July 12 week. 1923 
Steers, carcasses ...... 7,377 6,7831%4 7,881 
Cows, carcasses ...... 809 622% 580 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 24514 220 310 
Veal, carcasses ........ 10,894 11,984 8,233 
Hogs and pigs ...... oo. ‘swenea 618 
Lambs, carcasses 22,081 20,117 17,811 
Mutton, carcasses .... 5,344 3,609 5,253 
Beef cuts, lbs. ......584,712 140,979 61,839 
Pork cuts, Ibs. ...... 873,303 853,778 795,282 
Local slaughters: 
SORES 6 oscvsasvvcvoces 9,936 8,275 9,072 
TAIVOS occ cccscvccosces 13,692 13,614 16,792 
MED, cc0ccsneeweeteses 48,319 39,568 46,025 
BHCOD ..ccscccecccvece 50,444 33,864 49,809 
rs 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending 


July 12, 1924, with comparisons: 
Week Cor. 
ending Previous week 
Western dressed meats: July 12. week, 1923 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,164 2,330 2,151 
Cows, carcasess ...... 561 495 954 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 47 53 11 
Veals, carcasses ...... 999 881 261 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 9,755 10,381 8,659 
Mutton, carcasses ... 1s 385 371 
US Me cee navcecoes 1392,534 342,924 44,466 
Local slaughters. 
GRTEED ccccccccnseecces 1,381 1,271 1,303 
SIRUE c0ccccocavoverve 1,873 bs 2,81€ 
PE cacheese Seah es iey 21,245 20,278 22,311 
DN a <b aks enk ceeeee 6,156 5,478 7,245 
cre ate 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 


July 12, 1924. 





Week Cor. 
ending Previous week 
Western dressed meats: July 12 week, 1 
Steers, carcasess ...... 2,895 3,171 1,972 
Cows, carcasses ....... : 5 419 516 
Bulls, carcasses ..... ° 9 857 309 
Veal, carcasses ...... 1,786 2,497 1,284 
Lambs, carcasses . 7,444 7,732 4,518 
Mutton, carcasses . .. 2,069 1,894 1,189 
Ue TON bb sd0cwnd co 444,820 512,357 149,207 
Local slaughters: 
RED Sassbesse ds cede 1,956 1,876 2,351 
En <neeesedeesegaa 2,817 2,497 2,796 
SE ahad45sesbe eeaene 6,033 15,426 18,395 
ED owascesabaucsees 7,438 8,726 6,535 
es 


How can you prevent accidents to your 
beef luggers in carrying beef? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s Encyclo- 
pedia.” 
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TALLOW—The market the past week 
has been rather quiet, but very steady, 
with the large soap manufacturers in the 
market, but holding off and trying to shade 
the market slightly from the recent levels, 
Holders were firm, and were endeavoring 


to get higher prices, owing to the strength 
in cotton oil and competing commodities. 
As a result, no important business was 
disclosed, and here were indications that 
the latter part of the week might see a 
fair trade at the old levels. At New York 
extra was quoted at 7'%4c, special at 73%c, 
and edible 9c. 

At Chicago the market was steady to 
strong on tallow with demand fair and 
offerings somewhat lighter. At Chicago 
prime packer was quoted at 714@734c, 
fancy 73%4,@8c, and edible 934@10c. 

At the London auction, on July 16th, 
785 casks were offered and 330 sold, at 
prices unchanged to sixpence higher for 
the week, mutton tallow selling at 44s@ 
45s:6d, beef at 43s 6d@44s 9d, and good 
mixed at 43s 6d. 

At Liverpool Australian tallow showed 
no change during the week, with fine 
quoted at 43s 9d, and good mixed at 
42s 9d. 

STEARINE—While trade was limited, 
the market was very firm, with some in- 
terest on the part of compounders, and 
with some export inquiries in the mar- 
ket, with oleo, New York, sparingly of- 
fered and held at the 13c level. At Chi- 
cago the market was stronger, with some 
sales reported at 1234c, and with 13c 
asked. 

OLEO OIL—The market was dull but 
stronger, with a fair demand in evidence. 
Extra at New York was quoted at 14%c. 
medium 12%4c, and the lower grades 11% 
@l2c. At Chicago extra was quoted at 
1334¢. 





SEE PAGE 37 FOR LATER MARKETS, 








LARD’ OIL—The market was strong 
with demand fair and offerings light due 
to better feeling in raw material. New 
York edible was quoted at 14c. Extra 
winter 12%4{c, Extra No. 1 10%c, No. 1 at 
1034c and No. 2 at 10%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
somewhat firmer with demand good in 
spots and with raw material very firm. At 
New York pure was quoted at 15c; extra 
11%c; No. 1 1034c, and cold pressed at 
19146" 

GREASES—A firm market was noted 
again this week with demand fair, good 
and offerings well held, strength in the 
west and firmness in all other allied com- 
modities helped. At New York yellow 
and choice house was quoted at 634@7c, 
A White 74@7%c; B White 7%c and 
choice white 10c asked. 

At Chicago the market was strong with 
fairly good demand for choice white grease 
for export with last sales basis 10c caf 
New York. Brown there quoted at Caer: 
Yellow 6%@6%c and A White 74@73<c 


ee ee. 
PORK PRODUCTS IN AUSTRIA. 


Austria is receiving weekly its pre-war 
hog supplies with the number of buyers 
very much reduced on account of the 
smaller population. The heavy receipts 
have affected the home supply, for the 
farmers are killing on the spot or in 
Provincial districts because the results 
are more profitable since their livestock 
does not come into competition with the 
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Vienna market. According to Prentiss M. 
Terry, American Trade Commissioner, 
Vienna, Austria, in his .report to the 
Department of Commerce, there were very 
heavy receipts of hogs from abroad during 
May. 

Poland is shipping approximately 3,000 
hogs weekly to the Vienna market, while 
several shipments have been received from 
Sweden and Denmark. There is also a 
large supply coming from Hungary which 
was contracted for some time ago on a 
lard compensation business. These sup- 
plies are meeting serious competition and 
are depressing market prices. 

About eight weeks ago the price paid 
for hogs was about 33,000 Austrian crowns 
per kilo live weight, while at the time of 
Mr. Terry’s report, May 28, 1924, the same 
quality hogs, if not better, were being 
sold with great difficulty at 18,000 Aus- 
trian crowns per kilo. This unusual sup- 
ply has restricted purchases of American 
lard even though it is retailing cheaper 
than domestic lard at the present time. 

The heavy receipts also affected prices 


a> 


of hog fat, with the result that the house- 
wife is melting at home the raw fat bought 
on the market. American lard from first 
hand sells at a higher price than the 
packers own brand sold through second 
hand dealers. 

fo 


EASTER FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, July 16, 1924—Two cars of 
high grade ground tankage were sold this 
week to a feeding buyer at $3.25 and 10c 
New York and one or two cars of ground 
fertilizer tankage were sold at $2.75 and 
10c New York. Outside of this the market 
is very quite in general although consid- 
erabie business has been done in cracklings 
and the prices have advanced very rapidly. 

Nitrate of soda for July arrival is still 
very scarce and is being held at $2.45 ex. 
vessel and nitrate for future delivery is 
commanding higher prices on account of 
the rise in foreign exchange. 

The fish factories report a very poor 
season up to date. The catch of fish is 
very light. Unground dried fish scrap was 
sold at $3.25 and 10c f. o. b. fish factory 
Chesapeake Bay and yater at $3.40 and 10c 
and the sellers are now holding at $3.50 
and 10c f. o. b. 





Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 


Chicago, July’ 17, 1924. 
The blood market is quiet. Material has 
been offered at $3.25, but buyers’ ideas 
seem to be 15@25c lower. 
Unit ammonia. 
SE «ih 4a6inédeseveekars seebEneneed $3. as: = 


Digester Hog Tankage winds. 


This market is easier. Some high grade 
material has been offered at the same 
prices as previous sales. Buyers’ ideas are 


around $3.00@3.10. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 10 to 12%, ammonia ............ $3.25@3.35 
Unground, 11 to 12%, ammonia ........ 2.90@3.15 
Unground, 7 to 10%, ammonia .......... 2.40@2.80 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 

A fair demand exists in this market for 
medium grade and ground material. Prices 
are about steady. 

Unit qmetia. 


High grade, ground, 10-12%, ammonia ....$2.40@2 

Lower grade, ground, 6-9%, ammonia ..... 3 0002.30 
Medium to high grade, unground ...... 
feos — and country rend., unground.... 





Sins Meals. 


The bone meal market is seasonably 
quiet, with low prices and ne biel 






Raw bone meal 
Steamed, ground 
Steamed, unground 


Cracklings. 
The crackling market is strong, with 
supplies scarce. 


Ter ton. 
Pork, according to grease and quality. ..$50.00@57.5u0 
Beef, according to grease and quality... 35.00@45.00 


Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 
The market on bones is not so active. 
The horn market is steady, while the hoof 
market is a little easier. 


HHorns, Wnasmorted ....ccccccccwesccces $ 75.00@200.00 
OE a k.va area bnedicece bees stint ot steeen 26.00@ 28.00 
Hoofe, wnassorted .... cc. csc sccccecncs 28.00@30.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted .......... 50.00@55.00 


Flat shin bones, unassorted ........... 40.00@45.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted ........6.+s055 45.00@50.00 


Glue and Gelatin Stock. 


skulls and knuckles are a little 
Last paid, $29.00, 


Jaws, 


easier. with buyers’ 


ideas around $27.00. Junk bones are a 
little easier, with a $23.00 top. 


Per ton. 
CN Ne oo ncn ge anwaudewenreaaesss $28.00@29.50 
Edible pig skin strips .................. 60.00@70.00 
a eae manufacturing bones ......... 32.00) .00 
Tewm POURS oc ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccce 20.00@22.00 
Cattle - skulls and knuckles ...... 26.00@28.00 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones............ 22.00@24. 00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings ..... 16.00@18.00 


Animal Hair. 
There is not much hog hair offered and 
the market is strong. Recent quotations 


follow, delivered, Chicago basis: 


Field and coil dried, Ib............00- 24%@ 3c 
ot ns Ts cc ccnececsccescus 6 

Dyed .ncccccccccccscceccccccccess 
Cattle switches (110 for 100) each 
Horse tails, each ...........ee0- 






Horse mane hair, green, Ib 
Unwashed dry horse mane hair, Ib......... **sSugepisive 


Pig Skin Strips. 

There is little demand for pig skin 
strips. Sellers have asked 4c per Ib. 
basis Chicago, while buyers are offering 
around 3%c for frozen and 3c for salted. 





F. C. ROGERS 
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Philadelphia Office: 
267 North Front Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
Frost-Richie Building 
State & Warren Streets 
New York Office: 
431 West 14th Street 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has been asked to intervene 
in a situation that threatens a trade war 
between the peanut and cottonseed pro- 
ducing districts of the South and the states 
of Oregon and Washington. 

The trouble arises from an attempt by 
the dairy interests of the two Northwest- 
ern states to legislate against the use of 
edible vegetable fats, which, in the form 
of margarine, compete with butter. More 
than 19,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil 
and 17,000,000 pounds of peanut oil were 
consumed by the people of the United 
States last year in this form. 

Last winter the dairy organizations suc- 
ceeded in having the state legislatures of 
Oregon and Washington pass laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of margarines containing 
any vegetable fats whatever. The opera- 
tion of these laws, however, is suspended 
pending a popular referendum to be held 
in November. 

The campaign of villification carried on 
by the dairy interests for the purpose of 
winning votes for this proposition has an- 
tagonized the peanut farmers and cotton- 
seed crushers of the South and talk of re- 
taliation is heard in the cotton and peanut 
states. 

In a recent editorial, the leading organ 
of the peanut growers declared that a 
popular boycott by the Southern states 
against the fruits, canned goods and other 
distinctive products of Oregon and Wash- 
ington would be quite as justifiable as the 
boycott which the dairymen of these states 
seek to establish by law against vegetable 
oils. 

Another important interest which would 
be hit by the success of the Oregon and 
Washington referendum is the cocoanut oil 
industry of the Philippine Islands, which 
supply most of the cocoanut oil now ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of mar- 
garine. During 1923 Oregon and Wash- 
ington exported to the Philippine Islands 
Gairy products, flour, butter, canned sal- 
mon and apples valued at between $6,000,- 
000 and $7,000,000. Philippine representa- 
tives here say that the Northwestern state: 
are in danger of losing some of this trade 
if the proposed statutes against cocoanut 
oil are enforced. 

Margarine Interests Protest. 


In a letter addressed to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States calling 
attention to this situation, President B. S. 
Pearsall of the Institute of Margarine 
Manufacturers says: 

“An active campaign in favor of this 
referendum is being carried on by the dairy 
organizations of Oregon and Washington, 
which fear lest the increasing use of edible 
vegetable oils may interfere with the sale 
of dairy products. In this campaign the 
dairy interests are circulating unwarranted 
and absurd charges against the healthiful- 
ness of vegetable oils, notwithstanding the 
fact that the purity and wholesomeness of 
these products have been affirmed and 
reaffirmed by the foremost dietetic au- 
thorities. 

“On the ground that these practices are 
unfair and un-American and, as a gencral 


Vegetable Oil Men Resent Boycott 
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principle, dangerous to interstate trade, we 
ask your organization to communicate 
with its members and affiliated organiza- 
tions in Oregon and Washington pointing 
out the dangers of the situation and ask- 
ing their help in defeating the proposed 


referendum.” 
cal lace 
DANES EAT MARGARINE. 


The tendency toward the establishment 
of large numbers of small margarine fac- 
tories throughout Denmark, noted during 
the past ten or fifteen years, has continued 
during 1923, according to a resume of the 
industry just received by the Department 
of Commerce from Consul General Marion 
Letcher, Copenhagen. This is in spite of the 
fact that a few large factories could easily 
take care of the entire market. 

The number of margarine factories in 
Denmark increased from 20 in 1910 to 110 
in 1923, 30 being established during the 
past war. That the small factories are of 
minor importance, however, when the total 
production is taken into consideration, 
will be seen when it is noted that the ten 
largest factories produced four-fifths of 
all the margarine, while 74 small factories 
produced only about 1/20 of the entire 
output. 

The total production last year amounted 
to 65,223,623 kilograms, compared with 
nearly fifty-six million kilograms during 
each of the preceding three years. Practi- 
cally all of this margarine is consumed in 
the country, the people exporting the but- 
ter and consuming this cheaper substitute. 


eee 
GERMAN MARGARINE. 


Due to the current cash and credit short- 

age unfavorable conditions are reported 
from the German margarine industry, 
writes Assistant Trade Commissioner M. 
L. Goldsmith from Berlin. A number of 
well-established concerns are said to be in 
very serious financial difficulties, and sev- 
eral failures of large plants have been re- 
ported during the last month. Despite 
these conditions the founding of new mar- 
garine factories apparently continues, and 
the “Berliner Tageblatt” claims that this 
“founding fever” has caused more new en- 
terprises to be started in the margarine 
industry than in any other. 
_ Aside from the shortage of capital, mak- 
ing the purchases of foreign raw materials 
difficult, the German industry is now faced 
with serious competition from Holland 
and Denmark. 


Co 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, July 16, 1924.—Latest quota- 
tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3.76 
@3.91 per cwt.; 98% powdered caustic 
soda, $4.16@4.45 per cwt.; 58% carbonate 
of soda, $2.04@2.10 per cwt. 

Clarified palm oil in casks 2,000 Ibs., 734 
@8c Ib.; olive oil foots, 934@10c lb.; East 
India Cochin cocoanut oil, 13%4@14c tb.; 
Cochin grade cocoanut oil, domestic, 103%4 
@l1l1c 1b.; Ceylon grade cocoanut oil, 
10%4c Ib. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 13 
@13%c |lb.; Soya bean oil, 12%4,@12'%4c Ib.; 
linseed oil, 97-@$1.00 gallon; peanut oil in 
barrels, New York, deodorized 15%4@16c 
Ilb.; red oil, 9@9%c Ib. 

Extra tallow, F. O. B: seller’s plant,7%c 
lb.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, 1614@ 
163%4c lb.; saponified glycerine, nominal, 
12%c lb.; crude soap glycerine, nominal, 
11c lb.; chemically pure glycerine, nominal, 
17c lb.; prime packers grease, nominal, 


67%@7c |b. 
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VEGETABLE OIL MARKETS. 


COCOANUT OIL—The market was 
firmer with some improvement in demand 
and with offers light and strongly held. 
Copra offerings are scarce and limited. At 
New York Ceylon in barrels was 9%@ 
914c; tanks N. Y. 8%@8%c, Pacific coast 
8@8%c, edible barrels N. Y. 103%4@I1I1c; 
Cochin barrels 934@10c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A good demand 
with limited available supplies made for 
a stronger market in the oil, strength in 
other oil are also having a strengthening 
effect. At New York crude in barrels was 
quoted at 121%4@12%c; edible 13%c, tanks 
N. Y. 1034c; Tanks coast 10%c. 

PEANUT OIL—The market continues 
firm with a scattered fair demand and with 
light available stocks the feature. New 
York was again quoted at 141%4@14%c. 

CORN OIL—The rapid advance in cot- 
tonoil has tended to bring about further 
strength in corn oil and prices of the 
latter are somewhat higher than a week 
ago. Offers from the west were light on 
the upturn. At New York crude in bbls. 
114%@11%c; refined barrels 12%4,@12%c; 
Cases 13.38c; tanks Chicago 934c. 

PALM OIL—A lack of spot stock re- 
mains the feature in this oil and with 
offerings light and strongly held prices 
have ruled firm. Demand is fair and the 
firmness in other greases makes far more 
inquiry for Palm oils. At New York Lagos 
spot is 74@7%c; shipment 714@7%c; 
Nigre spot 7%4c; shipment 7%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market 
while quiet has a very firm undertone with 
a fair inquiry reported and imported New 
York 83%4,@8%c. 

SESAME OIL—A much stronger tone 
developed with the advance in cottonseed 
oil and the resale lots of sesame that 
have been hanging over the market have 
been absorbed. Offers at present more 
strongly held. At New York spot sesame 
is quoted at 12@12%c, while offers from 
abroad were at 113,@12c delivered. 

COTTONSEED OIL—A good demand 
for this oil continues but the advance of 
late has made for a disposition to await a 
setback as the bulge has been rather rapid. 
At New York refined in barrels was quoted 
at 1134@12c while crude oil was more or 
less nominal with little available, small 
sales 10c in the southeast, 10%4c Texas. 


—— 


SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
Dallas. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., July 17, 1924.—Prime cot- 
tonseed, $39.00 delivered Dallas; cot- 
tonseed oil, 10%c; 43% cracked cake and 
meal, $42.00 for Dallas, hulls, $11.00 ton; 
mill run linters, 44@5'4c. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., July 17, 1924—Both 
crude and refined oil practically unobtain- 
able. Recent prediction of exceptional 
strength finally realized. Prime summer 
yellow quoted 12c New Orleans; bid 115% 
@11%c. Thirty-six per cent meal, $38.40; 
41% meal, $43.00; 43% meal, $44.40; loose 
hulls, $15.30; sacked hulls, $19.50, New 

Orleans. All markets firm. 


or 


VEGETABLE OIL COSTS. 

An investigation into the cost of pro- 
duction of vegetable oils has been started 
by the United States Tariff Commission. 
The commission recently announced that 
$45,595 had been set aside for this investi- 
gation have already been sent to the Ori- 
ent, to get production figures there. 

pect 
COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, July 1 to July 16, 100 bbls. 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is Official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed 


Crushers’ Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Association and the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Trade Broader—Market at New Season’s 
Highs—Cash Trade Fair—Lard and 
Grain Strength Factors—Government 
June Report Awaited—Cotton Progress- 
ing Favorably. 

A further broadening in trade in cot- 
tonseed oil futures on the New York 
Produce Exchange delevoped the past 
week. With bull fever running high in all 
commodities, prices easily reached new 
high levels for the season for all positions 
excepting July, that delivery getting with- 
in a few points of the best prices on the 
crop. At times the buying was general, 
and with speculative pressure light, profit 
taking sales were readily absorbed, and 
what opposition the ring bears offered was 
easily swept aside. 

A surprising fact was the strength in 
the new crop deliveries, which practically 
kept pace with the old crop months, not- 
withstanding favorable progress of the 
new cotton crop. The latter was easily 
out-weighed as a price-making feature, 
first by the smallness of the available 
stocks of oil for the balance of the sea- 
son, and secondly by the strength in the 
lard and the grain markets. 

Corn Still Headed Up. 
The upward trend in corn continued at 


a terrific pace, the July getting above $1.11 
per bu., making for a further unsatisfac- 
tory feeding basis, and tending to impart 
strength to hogs and to lard, notwithstand- 
ing a continued large run of hogs, a limi- 
ted foreign lard demand, and an increase 
of over six million pounds in Chicago lard 
stocks the first half of July. This brought 
the present Chicago stocks to 98,394,000 
Ibs. against 65,057,000 Ibs. at this time last 
year. 

The scarcity of crude oil made itself 
felt again this week with some small sales 
in the southeast at ten cents, and reports 
of sales of 10%c Texas. At the same 
time, Texas interests reported sales of 
loose refined cotton oil to a prominent 
western compounder at a basis of 11%c 
Texas common points, which was equal 
to nearly 12%c New York, and which 
made the Sept. delivery appear relatively 
low, as long as that position remained 
under the twelve cent level. 

The increased speculative activity in the 
market created an over-bought condition 
on Tuesday, resulting in a sharp setback, 
the Sept. breaking over a half cent a 
pound from the highs of that day, refiners’ 
selling uncovering stop-loss orders and 
the technical position of the market forc- 


ing the decline. A break in the outside 
markets started the selling, but with the 
weak holders shaken out, offerings dried 
up, and prices recovered more than half 
of the losses later in the week, the distant 
months, in fact, getting back to about the 
season’s highs. _ 
September Hedges Removed. 

Refiners’ brokers continued to remove 
September hedges at very favorable op- 
portunity, and the past week has seen 
some aggressive commission house buy- 
ing of October, which many were inclined 
to believe was hedging short Sept. oil. In 
general sentiment is more friendly to the 
market, but on the bulges more caution 
is in evidence. However, the breaks bring 
about better support, and on the whole 
it appears as though this market is to 
experience more rapid fluctuations on both 
sides for the immediate future. 

The inherent position of cotton oil is 
decidedly strong. It is quite true that 
cash trade has fallen off somewhat from 
the recent pace, possible due to the ad- 
vance, and partly due to the fact that con- 
sumers have satisfied their immediate 
wants, but the demand must fall off, for 
some weeks, to prevent an actual famine 
in cash oil. At the same time the favor- 
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able cotton crop outlook does not supply 
cash demand to any great extent during 
September and the early part of October. 
This means that a favorable cotton out- 
look, when supplies are short as they are 
this year, is not a very important bear- 
ish argument. Even if a cotton crop of 
over 12,000,000 bales is finally grown, it 
might easily take until November or De- 
cember for the new oil to fill up the holes, 
and for stock to begin to increase and 
pare a depressing effect upon the, mar- 
cet. 


Lard Will Help Oil Market. 


At the same time, the oil market this 
year will have help from lard rather than 
having the lard market drag it down, like 
it did a year ago. Last year hog supplies 
were large, and lard relatively cheap, ma- 
terially reducing the compound trade, 
whereas this year there is an important 
reduction in the country’s hog holdings. 
This probably forecasts the necessity for 
substitutes for lard, and the situation is 
most evidenced by the fact that January 
lard is roughly 2.50 over January oil, with 
indications that this spread may widen 
to three cents a pound or better, if the 
cotton outlook holds. This also means 
that at that differential, compound will 
be on a better competitive basis with lard 
than it has been at any time this season. 

The June Government report on cotton 
oil consumption and stocks is to be is- 
sued possibly the latter part of the pres- 
ent week, and the trade is not only look- 
ing for a reduction in the stocks, but is 
expecting that the stock on hand will 
prove smaller than a year ago, while June 
consumption is expected to run 180,000 to 
200,000 bbls. against the revised figures 
for June last year of about 143,000 bbls. 
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If the stocks in the report are smaller 
than a year ago, or even slightly larger 
than last year, there is little doubt but 
what the carry-over of old oil on August 
ist will be smaller than last year, and a 
record low carry-over, as every indication 
points to heavier distribution during July 
than for the same period last year. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market transac- 
trons— 

Thursday, July 10, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

ER RS ae Copiers 3 440 Bos a5 
OS Ee Sees oe ee eae res 1135 a 1150 
| Te ne ee 2400 1135 1123 1133 a 1137 
Sept. .........- J000 1125 1155 liZzZ a 1124 
i See 7400 1044 1037 1040 a 1042 
OW. Siw swewec 300 950 945 945 a 950 
PR bse kakas 600 941 935 936 a 939 
BRE rit GAL oko appa cae ... 936 a 940 
SRE Ee or eee hes 938 a 940 


Total sales, including switches, 23,100 P. 
Crude S. E. 950 nom. 


Friday, july i, 1924. 


ge— —Closing— 


Sales. High. ‘aa. ee Asked. 
ENC. ser cak oe ae 
RG SOL skews "100 1150 1150 1163 a 1175 
PO ee 33s) RDS a TA7S 
SS ESE 13100 1157 1124 1142 a 1145 
See 4900 1069 1040 1052 a 1055 
OS per iee 700 980 964 963 a 966 
SS See 300 970 945 940 a 950 
SO Shoo 25k 700 965 937 947 a 955 
Sy RR Se ee 945 a 960 


Total sales, including switches, 20,000 P. 
Crude S. E. 975 nom. 


Saturday, July 12, 1924. 


ge— —Closing— 


Sales. Hieh. "low. Bid. Asked. 
SS ahem ose Coe ae 
BMG Cu cecees “ees "obese Se 1160 a 1200 
ee eee ee ee swoe 10a 1275 
Sept . 2400 1157 1148 1156 a 1158 
CYS Sere 2100 1066 1055 1065 a 1066 
PR dca what mate ee feos 974 a 980 
ee 700 975 968 965 a 970 
BRR owsds sie Semele ss ..« “960:.a. 974 
OS EAR ae 960 a 973 


Total sales, including switches, 5,200 P. 
Crude S. E. 975 nom. 
Monday, july 14, 1924. 


Range— —Closing— 
High. Bow. Rid. Asked. 
ee ey es ee eee 1200 a ..«. 
EE eee 400 1199 1175 1290 a 1300 
AS oe ae 2300 1200 1187 1195 a 1205 
LL See 7400 1188 1162 1179 a 1180 
OPS See eee ae 7700 1097 1070 1095 a 1096 
SR ee Rane 400 1010 985 1005 a 1010 
[eS ees 6800 996 975 990 a 995 
BRC sGieas 500 998 994 990 a 996 
Oe See ee ae 995 a 1005 
bos — including switches, 26,100 P. 
Crude S. E. 1,000 Sales. 
Tuesday, July 15, 1924. 
tange— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
RIE ssp s os 6 eee ba 
WONG. 5S55cc5 hires Raat eee 1175 a 1300 
Te eS vey 500 1190 1183 1160 a 1170 
SS 14900 1197 1140 1146 a 1148 
Oct); .13400 1102 1072 1075 a 1078 
aie. cad. Pare ere 987 a 990 
1S ee 200 1004 965 960 a 970 
Jan. 400 995 965 964 a 969 
rer er eee 960 a 980 
Total sales, including switches, 29,400 
P. Crude S. E. 1,000 Noml. 











Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow 


Refineries 
f{acon, GA. 
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Wednesday, July 16, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
NES sy comns Iel Go tee hoe 1249 @ i556 
BE ci toce se ek cea hes 1215 a 1250 
DS oh. cake Seetmanee ake 1190 a 1200 
_ eee 10400 1185 1155 1179 a 1180 
Lo eee 4700 1101 1082 1098 a 1100 
Ee 1000 1015 994 1012 a 1015 
Se ee 1500 995 965 980 a 995 
tay. co tis lak Wausteeeie e ctake 980 a 998 
POA Cais os Shine epee et ORE 985 a 1005 
Total ee including switches, 17,600 P. 
Crude S. 1,000 Noml. 
Be July 17, 1924. 

ange— losing— 
= Low. Bid. Asked. 

ets oS. nc sv aeheaan re eeeeeee 1230 bid 
| RR er ees 1240 1232 1230 a 1300 
| eee 1209 1205 1215 a 1225 
September ........ 1211 1195 1210 a 1211 
YS eee 1130 1115 1128 a 1129 
November ........ 1040 1035 1035 a 1037 
December ......... 1015 1000 1016 a 1018 
TOMUOIY =<... =. 0.08 1015 1005 1017 a 1020 
CL SES eee ey aes jms 1017 a 1030 








SEE PAGE 37 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








GERMAN FAT TRENDS. 


The falling off of vegetable oil imports 
into Germany this year from 7,710 metric 
tons in March to 4,395 metric tons in April, 
clearly reflects the effects of the financial 
and credit stringency upon the German 
margarine industry. The total imports of 
oil for the first nine months of the crop 
year, August to April, were 50,139 metric 
tons, according to statistics taken from the 
Monatliche Nachweise and transmitted to 
the Department of Commerce from H. B 
Smith, Special Representative, London, 
England. 

The relative steadiness in the importa- 
tion of the richer animal fats likewise re- 
flects both a demand on the part of the 
German people for the largest possible fat 
value for their money, and the somewhat 
more favorable position of foreign sources 
of fat supply as contrasted with manujfac- 
tured fat in Germany. March imports of 
animal fats totaled 23,331 metric tons, as 
compared with 22,743 metric tons for April. 
The total imports for the nine months, 
August to April, was 186,131.3 metric tons. 
The imports of vegetable oils are running 
below similar imports during 1922-23, and 
the pronounced credit stringency in Ger- 
many is also causing these imports to run 
below the early estimates for this year. 

Imports of animal fats, on the other 
hand, are running above the 1922-23 av- 
erage and also above forecasts for this 
year. The present rate of animal fat im- 
ports, if maintained, will closely approach 
the 268,000 tons imported during the pre- 
was year of 1912-13. In general the prin- 
cipal increase occurs in the importation of 
hog lard and the importation of butter. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 


Hog products made new highs for sea- 
son with fewer hogs and advancing corn 


market, with general commission house 
buying absorbing hedges and profit tak- 
ing. Hog movement on whole somewhat 
smaller. European demand limited; do- 
100m Ia trade fair; outward shipments lib- 
eral. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cottonseed oil made new highs on whole 
list owing to general buying while lard 
and grains reacted owing to disappoint- 
ing Government report. June consump- 
tion, 153,000 barrels, or 50,000 less than 
expected, but 10,000 ‘more than last year; 
while visible stocks were 503,000 barrels 
against 512,000 last year. Stocks are so 
small that tightness in cash oil is bound 
to continue and carry over will probably 
be lightest on record. Selling on break 
mostly professional and not of strong 
character. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday 
noon, were July, $12.25 bid; August, $12.00 
@12.25; September, $11.90@11.93; October, 
$11.06@11.07; November, $10.16@10.17; 
December, $9.92@9.97; January, $9.90@ 
9.99; February, $9.95 asked. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 7¥4c. 
Oleo Oil and Stearine. 
Stearine, 13c, sales. 


a aes 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, July 18, 1924.—Spot lard at 
New York, prime western, $13.65@13.75, 
middle western, $13.50@13.60; city, steam, 
$12.75; refined, continent, $13.75; South 
American, $13.95@14.00; Brazil kegs, 
$15.00, compound, $13.75@14.00. 

Liverpool Provision Markets. 

Liverpool, July 18, 1924—(By Cable)— 
Quotations today: Shoulders, square 65s; 
shoulders, picnics, 57s; hams, long cut, 88s; 
hams, American cut, 93s; bacon, Cumber- 
land cut, 75s; bacon short backs, 76s; 
bellies, clear, 77s; Wiltshire sides, Ameri- 
can, 74s; Canadian, 80s; spot lard, 73s 6d. 

Hull Oil Market. 

Hull, England, July 18, 1924 — (By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 43s 3d; 
crude cottonseed oil, 40s. 

Sees 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to July 18, 1924, shows 
exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To England, 107,830 quarters; to 
the continent, 100,950 quarters; to other 
ports, 634 quarters. 

Exports for the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 205,898 quarters; to 
the continent, 85,346 quarters; to other 
ports, none. 


a 


PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner 
from H Zaun.) 


New York, July 16, 1924—Wholesale 
prices on grecn and sweet pickled pork 
cuts: 

Pork lions, 21@22c; green hams, 8-10 
Ibs., 17c; 10-12 Ibs., 16%4c; 12-14 Ibs., 16%c; 
green picnics, 4-6 lbs., 10@11c; 6-8 Ibs., 14c; 
green clear bellies, 6-8 lbs., 14c; 8-10 lbs., 
13%4c; 10-12 lbs., 13c; 12-14 lbs., 13c; green 
rib bellies, 10-12 Ibs., 12%4c; 12-14 Ibs., 
124%c; S. P. clear bellies, 6-8 Ibs., 11c; 
8-10 Ibs., 114%4c; 10-12 lbs., 12c; 12-14 Ibs., 
lic; S. P. rib bellies, 10-12 Ibs., llc; 12-14 
Ibs., lle; S. P. hams, 8-10 Ibs., 16%4c; 10-12 
Ibs., 161%4c; 12-14 Ibs., 16c; 18-20 lbs., 19¢c; 
dressed hogs, 117%c; city steam lard, 12%c: 
compound, 1334c. , 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 
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Cattle. 
SD in becca evekeedans 
TT: ésrucacekscse se 500 
Ae Aree 200 
SES Sairst<enecendeed 100 
i, ME 2 6.5 6 6.060'080%60 0 0ti0n 
Oklahoma City 100 
Fort Worth .. 800 
Milwaukee 100 
Denver ....... Vee 
Louisville 100 
tr és 
Indianapolis 100 
Pittsburgh 100 
Cincinnati ... 200 
sd hance es ncceuk vans 200 
can a a SO CLE EEE EE 200 
Nashville, Tenn, ........... 100 
cE Aer eT ree iswe 
MONDAY, JULY 14, 
So, ae a eee 24,000 
Kansas City 
SNR ed's oi.ct'e a(b-0 biabve.050'¢ 
ee EEE 8 acceeeidisa ceca ewe 
St. Joseph . 
Sioux City 
St. Paul ....... 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Wort 
Milwaukee 
i ae ooo 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis .. 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
i AAS reer 
Cleveland 


Nashville, Tenn. 
TORN | Sec cs cc ctivcececaee L 


St. Louis .. 
St. Joseph . 
Sioux City 


Nashville, Tenn. ........... 200 
NE. 6 devine ats csecceseae 1,400 


GRECRBO 2 occ cccccccccccecce 
Kansas City 


St. Joseph ... 
Sioux City ... ‘Se 
Bt. Pawh .occcccccvcccsccses 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver ...... 
Louisville 
Wichita .........- 
Indianapolis ......-.esseeee 
Pittsburgh ....... 
Cincinnati ..... 
EMI oc ccccce 
Cleveland ..... 
Nashville, Tenn. 
TOBOMVO ccc cc ccccceccccce 





THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1924. 


CHICABO ..cccccccvececscccs 
Kansas City ... 

Ormaha ....ccsccccevccssces 
OE, BOGOR. occ sccccceccosses 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City .. 
St. Paul ...... 
Oklahoma City . 
Fort Worth 
. Peer ee 












Wichita .......... 

Indianapolis .... 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati ..... 

NS See 

Cleveland ........-seee seers 
FRIDAY, JULY 18, 

Cattle. 

Chicago 4,000 

Kansas eas eeree 

Omaha 2 ewceeee .. 1,000 

St. Louis 1,500 

St. Joseph 600 

Sioux Gity ....0. occas ee 

St. Path... -» 1,200 

Oklahoma City 900 

Fort Worth ... 1,000 


Milwaukee 
DOMVEP .ncccccccccesscces 
WOO. So ce sccccs 

Indianapolis . 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 





BUMAIO a cccccecs 
Cleveland 
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TRADE GLEANINGS. 


The cotton oil plant at Gastonia, N. C., 
has been sold to J. Flay Bess. 

The packing plant of the Goose Lake 
Valley Meat Market, Lakeview, Ore., has 
been remodeled and re-equipped. 

Fred A. Moch has recently opened 
another sausage factory at 749 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. This will supplement his 
plant located at 835 Broadway. 

The United Oil & Fertilizer Corpora- 
tion has been chartered in Chincoteague, 
Va., with Wm. A. Larner, president, and 
Alexander A. Barber, secretary. 

The American Meat Tenderer Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated in Jersey City, 
N. J., with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
manufacture and deal in butchers’ supplies. 

The Southern Maryland Fertilizer 
Works has been incorporated in Balti- 
more, Md., with a capital stock of $550,- 
000 by Albert J. Boyle, Henry B. Frere 
and L. Dorsey. 

The Buras Union Packing Company has 
been incorporated in Buras, La., with a 
capital stock of $10,000, with Ernest F. 
Cognevichm, president, and Morris Brous- 
sard, secretary. 

Several changes and enlargements are 
being made on the plant of the Zehne: 
Packing Co., Bellevue, Ohio. The changes, 
when completed, will permit greatly en- 
larged production. 

A. Lesser’s Butcher’s Fat Corporation 
has been incorporated in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
with a capital stock of $10,000, by A. 
Lesser and G. Bialeck. The company is a 
fat rendering concern. 

The Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., has begun construction on a new 
unit of its proposed new packing plant. 
The new building, costing $75,000, will be 
used for cutting and handling pork and 
pork products. 

The Plano Cotton Oi! Mill, Plano, 
Texas, has been sold to Ed. Woodall, G. E. 
White, J. W. Shepard and J. W. Shepard, 
Jr. Certain repairs will be made to the 
mill, after which it will be reopened with 
J. W. Shepard, Jr., as manager. 

The Keystone Cotton Oil Mill Com- 
pany has been incorporated in Mound 
Bayou, Miss. by L. J. Martin, W. H. 
Hurdle and J. H. Harvey. The new con- 
cern has taken over the plant of the 
Mound Bayou Cotton Oil Co. 

The plant of the Rainier Corporation, 
which was organized a year ago in Seattle, 
Wash, will start to slaughter livestock 
around September 1. The old brewery, 
which was taken over by the new concern, 
is being remodeled into an _ up-to-date 
packing plant. 

Citizens in West Seattle, Wash., recent- 
ly voted a protest against the proposition 
of allowing Barton & Co. to rebuild a 
packinghouse on its present site. In spite 
of the fact that officials of the company 
explained that all odors would be elimi- 
nated, the vote was against the new plant. 


pea eee 


What must be done to dry salt meats, 
if smoked, before going to the smoke- 
house? Ask THE BLUE BOOK, the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Chicago, July 17, 1924. 

CATTLE—AII killing classes lost price 
ground, increased receipts locally and at 
other large market centers being an echo 
of the eagerness of finishers to ship in the 
face of mounting corn values. Beef steers 
and yearlings closed the week 25@50c 
lower, plain youngsters showing more 
loss. 

With the exception of a meager supply 
of well-conditioned fat cows and heifers, 
the fat she stock market was semi-demorai- 
ized late at 50@75c lower prices than ob- 
tained a week earlier. Canners and cutters 
were scarce, however, 
steady. 

Bulls, bolognas and heavy rough fat 
kinds, dropped 50@60c, handyweight and 
yearling beef bulls showing less loss. 

Veal calves fluctuated and finished the 
week largely $1.00 lower, packers paying 
upward to $10.50 today. 

Handyweight and weighty fed steers 
topped at $11.00, the high mark today be- 
ing $10.85 for 1,558 lb. averages. Year- 
lings sold more actively than heavies. Best 
long fed yearlings topped for their class 
at $10.50. 

HOGS—A record July run of 91,965 on 
Monday resulted in the only downturn to 
prices in the last ten days. Later supplies 
modcrated and demand grew more urgent 
which imparted further strength with a 
net gain of 35@55c as compared with last 
Thursday. Most of the upturn went to 
medium and heavyweight butchers. This 
bulge placed the average cost on the high- 
est level of the current year, while the top 
of $8.10 was 35c above the previous high 
mark in May. Packing sows sold up to 
$7.45, which was a record for the year. 

SHEEP—Materially reduced range ar- 
rivals allowed fat lamb values to advance 
from 75c@$1.00, but at the close of the 
week some reaction had set in owing to 
a weakness on the dressed product. Fat 
sheep were very scarce all week and sold 
generally steady, heavy fat ewes, how- 
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ever, to fill special orders showed some 
advance. 

Best fat lambs during the week sold up- 
ward to $15.00, and shippers paid upward 
to $14.75 at the close for choice natives, 
which price is contrasted with a $14.00 top 
cn best westerns a week previous. Besi 
fat ewes on several sessions sold upward 
to $6.00, but choice light offerings were 
absent throughout the entire period. 


ee eee 


KANSAS CITY. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Kansas City, Mo., July 17, 1924. 

CATTLE—With supplies almost twice 
as large as a week previous, trade in all 
killing classes was dull, prices falling un- 
evenly. Handyweight fed steers and year- 
lings had the preference and prices ciosed 
largely 25c lower on these while plainer 
grades and weighty kinds were neglected 
and dropped 25@50c. Many straight 
grassers from Oklahoma and cake feds of 
Texas origin arrived, most sales being 25a 
40c under a week ago. 

The weck’s top of $10.25 was scored on 


July 19, 1924, 


both yearlings and handyweights, best 
heavy beeves landing at $9.85. Bulk of 
native fed steers sold from $7.50@9.50; 
cake feds went from $6.25@835 and 
straight grassers at $5.50@6.00. 

Better grades of fed cows and heifers 
closed 25@35c lower while inbetween 
grades have suffered declines of 75c@$1.00. 
Canners and cutters are 15@25c off and 
most bulls sold 35@50c lower. 

All killing calves met narrow outlet and 
prices are from $2.00@2.50 lower, best 
veals on the close going at $7.50. 

HOGS—Prices on all classes of hogs 


_ have advanced during the week and the 


year’s high point as reached today when 
best strong weight butchers sold up to 
$7.75. Bulk of lights and butcher grades 
gained 30@35c, while light lights showed 
less advance due to narrow shipping out- 
let. Bulk of the more desirable giades of 
all weights sold today from $7.50@7.70; 
packing sows advanced 25@35c, most ar- 
rivals going at $6.75@6.85. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices show gains of 
75c@$1.00 over a week previous while 
aged sheep closed fully 25¢ higher. ‘The 
week’s top was scored on Colorado lambs 
on early sessions at $14.35. Best natives 
landed at $14.25, no range lambs were of- 
fered on late days, most of the native 
offerings cashing from $13.25@14.00. Fed 
Texas wethers sold at $7.25 and Colorado 
ewes brought $6.00@650, odd lots of 
natives going from $5.50@6.00. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, July 17, 
1924, as reported to THE NATIONAL PRovisIoNER by leased wire of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 











Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roasting 
pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. OMAHA. E. ST. LOUIS. ST. PAUL. 
BOP  nccccvcccccccccccccesccccccccccs § 8.10 $ 7.75 $ 7.60 $ 8.10 7.60 
SE PS ae eae §=7.50@ 7.90 7.30@ 7.60 6.85@ 7. 7.75@ 8.05 , 6.75@ 7.60 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch...... 7.85@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.75 7.35@ 7.60 7.85@ 8.10 7.35@ 7.60 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med-ch....... 7.80@ 8.05 7.45@ 7.70 7.15@ 7.60 7.80@ 8.10 7.25@ 7.60 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch........ 7.35@ 7.95 7.05@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.55 7.45@ 8.00 6.90@ 7.60 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch........ 6.35@ 7.70 6.15@ 7.20 6.00@ 7.25 6.40@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 
Packing hogs, smooth..............++. 00@ 7.45 6.75@ 6.85 6.90@ 7.15 6.65@ 6.85 6.75@ 7.00 
ROS, FOUGM. .ccccccccccccccce 6.70@ 7.00 6.60@ 6.75 6.60@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.75 
Sightr. pigs (130 Ibs. down), med. ch 5.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.35 4.50@ 6.75 J RS 
Av. cost and wt. Wed. (pigs excluded) 7.49-251 Ib. 7.33-222 lb. 7.18-259 lb. (| | err eer: 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): og S 
SD ME PEED cccccccccccccccces 10.15@11.00 9.70@10.60 9.70@10.50 kG! Ak eee 
SPA SE, a a a 9.15@10.25 8.65@ 9.85 8.70@ 9.70 9.00@10.00 8.50@ 9.50 
DEED Sbucsvacsondsecvecscecsssen'e 7.75@ 9.35  7.00@ 8.35 7.35@ 8.70 6.75@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.75 
MR. 055.00 5e'bo 00500006 0se0nceeee 5.75@ 7.75 5.25@ 7.25 5.65@ 7.35 5.75@ 6.75 5.50@ 7.15 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 
Ghefes and prime ...cccccccsesccces 10.00@10.65 9.60@10.50 9.50@10.25 3. ) Per rrreri 
GOOE acccccccccccscccccccccccccscene 9.25@10.25 8.50@ 9.75 8.40@ 9.70 8.75@ 9.75 e780 9.25 
Medium 7.85@ 9.35 6.60@ 8.65 7.25@ &.70 6.50@ 8.75 6.75@ 8.25 
Common .. ees 5.35@ 7.75 5.00@ 6.50 5.15@ 7.35 5.00@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.75 
SURE GRE GUEOEE occ cccccccsccccse 4.00@ 5.35 3.50@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.15 3.50@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.75 
LT. YRLG. STEERS AND HBIFERS: 
Good to prime (800 lbs. down)...... 8.50@10.00 8.00@ 9.85 8.00@ 9.65 8.00@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.00 
a ss a ee 7.35@ 9.50 6.50@ 8.75 6.65@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 
Common-med. (all weights).......-- 4.75@ 7.35 3.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.65  4.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 
COWS: 
MNOS 55 siesceccdecssvese 5.35@ 8.00 5.00@ 7.50 5.40@ 8.00 4.75@ 6.75 4.50@ 7.00 
Common and medium ...........+++ 3.75@ 5.35 3.15@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.40 3.50@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.50 
Canner and cutter ..........-seeeee 2.50@ 3.75 2.00@ 3.15 1.75@ 3.50 1.75@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.00 
ULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef yrigs. excluded)..... 4.75@ 6.85 4.50@ 5.75 4.75@ 6.65 5.00@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.25 
Can.-med. (canner and bologna)..... 3.50@ 4.90 3.00@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.75 3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.75 
CALVES: 
Med.ch. (190 Ibs. down)............ 8.50@10.75  6.00@ 8.00 7.25@ 9.75 6.50@ 8.75 5.75@ 8.00 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down) «++ 5.00@ 8.50 3.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 7.25 3.50@ 6.50 3.50@ 6.25 
Med.-ch oo 5.00@10.50 4.25@ 7.75 5.00@ 9.25 4.50@ 8.75 4.00@ 7.75 
ed.-ch. (260 Ibs. up). 4.00@ 7.75 4.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 7.50 4.00@ 6.50 $50@ 6.50 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up).. 3.00@ 8.25 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 7.00 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 7.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs, med.-pr. (84 lbs. down)....... 12.25@14.75 12.00@14.75 12.25@14.15 11.50@13.25 11.50@14.00 
Lambs, cull-com. (all weights)........ $.75@12.25 6.75@12.00 8.00@12.25 7.00@11.50 8.00@11.50 
Yearling wethers, med.-prime......... 9.50@12.50 8.50@12.00 9.00@12.00 8.75@11.75 8.75@11.50 
Wethers, med.-pr. (2 yrs. old and over) 5.00@ 9.00 5.25@ 8.65 x... CY. ae 4.50@ 8.25 
Ewes, common to choice...........+++ 3.25@ 6.50 3.00@ 6.50 3.50@ 6.00 3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 6.00 
Ewes, canner and cull................ 00@ 3.25 1.00@ 1.00@ 3.50 1.00@ 3.00 1.00@ 3.00 
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July 19, 1924. 
OMAHA. 


(Reported by U. 8, Bureau of Agricultural Economics ) 
Omaha, Nebr., July 17, 1924. 

CATTLE—Receipts during the week 
were considerably in excess of immediate 
requirements. and prices on beef steers, 
yearlings and fed she stock received a 
rather severe price jolt. In general drylot 
steers and yearlings are 25@50c lower, in- 
between grades medium and weighty steers 
off most; shipping cows and heifers 15@ 
25c lower, others 25@50c lower; canners 
and cutters steady; bulls 10@\5c lower; 
vealers 25@50c lower. 

Killing quality was largely medium to 
good. Bulk of drylot steers sold at $8.25@ 
9.75; yearlings $7.25@9.00. Receipts in- 
cluded a few loads of range cattle from 
northwest states. 

Steers cashed into yard traders hands 
at $6.00@7.50, cows and heifers at $3.00@ 
5.00, few $5. 50. Top weighty steers nade 
$10.25; handyweights $10.50; yearlings 
$10.00; part load $10.25. 

Bulk grain fed cows and heifers sold 
at $5.00@/7.50 at the close; grassers $3.75@a 
5.00; canners and cutters $2.00@3.35; veal- 
ers $9.00@9.50; bologna bulls $4.40@4.60. 

HOGS—Quality of hogs was generally 
less attractive than a week ago, receipts 
carrying a more liberal proportion o: 
mixed offerings and packing grades, well- 
finished butchers being less numerous. De- 
spite continued liberal receipts, prices ad- 
vanced mostly 50c reaching the high point 
today with good and choice light hogs and 
butchers at $7.50@7.60. 

Less desirably finished offerings turned 
at $7.00@7.45, packing sows going inostly 
at $6.75(07.00, bulk of hogs cleared at $6.85 
@7.60; top $7.60. 

SHEEP—The general trend of lamb 
prices was upward although weakness 
crept in today and part of the advance was 
lost. Compared with a week ago lamb 
values are 50@75c higher. The big end oi 
the receipts has been range lamb offerings 
from Idaho, Nebraska and Oregon, quality 
grading mostly good and choice. 

Bulk fat lambs cleared on Thursday at 
$14.00@14.15, extreme top for the period 
reached Wednesday when choice Idahos 
cleared upward to $14.50. A few loads of 
fed clipped lambs cleared from $i2.56@ 
12.65; yearlings $9.25@12.00. 

The supply of fat ewes has been limited 
and prices have advanced 25c, choice fat 
ewes clearing upward to $6.00 


———e- 
ST. LOUIS. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
E. St. Louis, Ill., July 17, 1924. 

CATTLE—Abnormally large receipts 
for the first four days this week were re- 
sponsible for price reductions on_ ali 
classes, compared week ago native beef 
steers 25@75c lower; Texas steers 25@50c 
lower; light yearlings and heifers and beef 
cows 50c@$1.00 lower, -canners and 
bologna bulls and all stocker and feeder 
stuff 25c off; light vealers $2.00@2.75 
lower. 

Tops for week: native steers, $7.50@ 
9.25; Texas steers, $6.00@7.15; light year- 
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lings and heifers, $7.50@8.75; cows, $3.75@ 
5.00; canners, $2.00@2.25; bologna bulls, 
$4.00@5 .00. 

HOGS—With a 20 per cent cut in re- 
ceipts, hog. prices advanced 50c this week 
reaching $8.10 today for first time since 
last October. Good hogs were scarce and 
there was a scramble for those with weignt 
although the advance was shared by ail 
weights over 150 lbs. kinds, scaling less 
than that figure showing little change. 
Big packers bought sparingly on the ad- 
vance leaving most offerings to shippers 
and butchers. 

Bulk butcher hogs, 200 lbs. and over, 
brought $7.95@8.05 today; bulk 170@190 
Ib., $7.75@7.95; 130@150 Ibs., $6.75@7.40; 
ees a $6.25@6.75; packing sows, 

. 
SHEEP—$14.00 lambs featured the 
trade this week, top reaching that figure 
Wednesday. Market weakened later and 
$13.75 became the high mark. 

Bulk today $13.50@13.75; culls $7.00, 
these prices showing $1.00@1.25 over week 
ago. Sheep values did not change, most 
fat ewes $3.50@5.00. 


SIOUX CITY. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, July 15, 1924. 

CATTLE—Continued heavy marketing 
of corn fed cattle, many of them not yet 
fully ready for market, has at last had an 
effect of breaking the market. With sup- 
plies of 2,500 for today and a hali week 
total of 9,500, prices for the fat grades 
broke iully 20@25c today, this. setting 
values back to not better than steady to a 
shade under the close last week. 

The market was slumpy on all grades, 
but the heavy end of decline was shown in 
the higher priced grades of steer. Choice 
strong weight yearlings sold at $10.25 for 
the day’s top, many medium to strong 
weight beeves unsold at a Jate hour. Lit- 
tle sold above $9.50 and the bulk of good 
beeves of all weights went between $9.00 
@9.50; fair to good, $8.25@$9.00, common 
to fair, $7.50@8.50. 

Bulk of fat cows and heifers, $6.00@ 
7.50; choice yearlings heifers up to $6.25; 
grass butcher cows, @5.00; canners 
as low as $2.00. Best veal calves $11.00. 

HOGS—After the balloon ascension yes- 
terday in the local hog market, there was 
a sort of painful suspense here today. 
Prices on the local yards were away cut 
of line yesterday and there had to be a 
move to get into line. A few good hogs 
solc steady early with $7.50 a top, but at a 
late hour of the day half the supply of 
19,000 was unsold and bidding was at 15@ 
25c under Tuesday’s prices. 

Bulk of trade done was at $6.90@7.45, 
but late bids were under this; heavy pack- 
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ing mixed were being bid a range of $6.60 
@6.90, light mixed of good quality $490@ 
7.00 and better, the shippers taking some 
of these as high as $7.25. Half week total 
of hogs 51,000. 

SHEEP—Little is doing in sheep at this 
point. Undertone is strong. Less than 
1,000 here this week to date. 


pewit Sear 
ST. JOSEPH. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


So. St. Joseph, Mo., July 15, 1924. 

CATTLE—Cattle receipts for two days 
around 6,500, bulk of which were steers 
and yearlings. Supplies heavy at all 
points, and trade ruled slow. Compared 
with last week’s close, all killing classes 
are quoted weak to 25c lower. 

Heavy steers sold up to $9.75 with a few 
at $10.00, and bulk of sales ranged $8.00@ 
9.50. Yearling steers reached $9.50 and 
best mixed yearlings sold $9.15@9.25, with 
bulk of sales $8.00@9.00. Kansas grass 
steers sold $7.00@7.40. 

Best fed heifers sold up to $8.75, and 
grassers ranged up to $7.00. Choice fed 
cows sold up $7.00, and grassers ranged 
largely $3.50@5.25. Kansas grass cows 
sold $4.50@5.65 and Oklahomas $5.00. 

Canners and cutters sold largely $2.00@ 
$3.25, and bulls mostly $4.00@5.00, with 
choice butchers up to $6.55. 

Calves opened steady with best veals 
$9.50, but closed 50@$1.00 lower. 

HOGS—Hog receipts for two days 
totaled around 16,500. With a heavy run 
at other points Monday the market broke 
15@20c, but with lighter supplies Tuesday 
the market was 10@20c higher. The top 
was $7.60 and bulk of geles $7.10@7.55. 
Packing sows sold $6.40@6.65. 

SHEEP—Sheep receipts around 6,000 
for two days, about half from western 
points. Market for killing classes 25@50c 
higher. Western lambs sold $13.75@14.00, 
and natives $13.00@13.75. Western ewes 
sold $6.00@6.25 and natives $5.00@6.00. 
Yearlings and wethers were scarce. 
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Kennett Colina & Company 
Cincinnati 
Kennett Murray & Colina 
Detroit 
Kennett Murray & Brown 
Sioux City 
Kennett Murray & Company 
Omaha 
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ST. PAUL. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Minnesota Dept. of Agriculture.) 
So. St. Paul, Minn., July 16, 1924. 

CATTILE—A considerable increase in 
supplies of cattle at the opening of this 
week due to the seasonal movement of 
Dakota and Canadian range stock brought 
uneven price reductions. These added to 
last week’s shading of costs brought cur- 
rent values on virtually all killing classes 
with the exception of canners ard cutters 
to a 25@50c or more lower basis than last 
Wednesday. 

Ted steers and yearlings are still fairly 
numerous for this season of the year, oOI- 
ferings for the most part being of com- 
mon and medium grade and selling from 
$7.00@8.50 with better grade kinds in load 
lots upward to $9.00. Grassy cows and 
heifers are being marketed freely and sell 
from $3.30@4.59 for cows mostly and up- 
wards to $6.00 for heifers. Canners and 
cutters are listed at $2.25@3.00, with 
bologna bulls from $4.00@4.50. 

HOGS—New record hog receipts for 
this time of year, here and in Chicago, 
forced 25c lower values on Monday. Tues- 
day this loss was mostly regained and with 
a 15@20c higher market today, good hogs 
rose to the year’s high point, best butcher 
and bacon hogs topping at $7.35. Lower 
grades were salable down to around $7.00 
with many loads of mixed packers and 
butchers down to $6.75 and less. Packing 
sows turned mostly at $6.50 within a quot- 
able range of $6.25@6.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs have netted a gain 
of fully $1.00 since last Wednesday, best 
trimmed natives scoring $13.75 today, 
with untrimmed or “bucky” natives mostly 
$12.75. Culls were most common at $8.00. 
Sheep are around 50c higher, $6.00 taking 
the best of the light fat ewes. Handy 
and medium weight sorts cashed at $5.50 
mostly. Practically no yearling wethers 
have been offered. 

acs cs 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending July 12, 1924: 











CATTLE 
Week ending Cor. week 
July 12. Prev. week. 1923. 
RS ee 30,518 21,849 38,183 
a Sa 24,340 17,502 28,573 
DD: 6habdaeseitnsovath 21,099 14,214 21,812 
Se aaa 15,662 9,861 10,779 
i Scsecetseban ae 7,085 5,162 7,699 
DET wcvheshenaanee 7,502 7,200 6,772 
DE Schesicnkesotsoes 980 520 1,007 
eae 10,161 4,439 secee 
Philadelphia ....... 956 1,746 2,351 
Indianapolis 2,368 1,173 2,725 
SEED, -obotvcbssbénducns ,381 1,271 1,303 
New York & J City 9,936 8,275 5,420 
Gklahoma City ......... 291 terre ° 
HOGS 
Serer errr 179,100 131,300 181,775 
OT eae 41,7 36,137 36,159 
DR besceseses 86,281 51,784 62,697 
E. St. Louis 50,734 34,840 44,889 
St. Joseph .. ay 35,121 41,587 
Sioux City . 50,288 40,806 39,003 
DT “chidniresne>eshet 20,973 14,615 18,831 
PL cespebseceosed 17,435 20,229 17,665 
Pe WE. Shs. sdaeesak 5,809 2,302 ecce 
so Rae 16,033 14,427 18,395 
DED. occcbdasnoss 26,332 23,707 661 
DD wssnhopesddacoete 21,245 20,278 22,311 
New York & Jersey City 48,319 39,568 31,725 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,761 i 
SHEEP 
ED vcccccccpousanst 69,723 42,083 64,337 
Dea «cones okem 24,035 19,916 23,369 
DE. ctcccetpiskbebene 200 15,000 3 
ee »+ssvsekonks 8, 10,218 13,375 
St. Joseph ... 263 11,149 
Sioux City 200 1,089 
Cudahy ...... 176 3 
"9 3% —— =| ene 
Philadelphia ............ 7,438 663 6,539 
DE sctctectsece 901 472 1,051 
Eg Pe oar 6,156 5,478 7,245 
New York & Jersey City 50,444 33,864 44,262 
Oklahoma City ......... Be 44 eenee, “6 se0e, 
—--~--he—- - 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts for week ending Saturday, 
July 12, 1924, are as follows: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City of 7,212 51,548 
New York ... 15,292 14 
Central Union eon Ra 
MED spareesetinosess 53,693 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, Jul , are 
reported to The National Provisioner as follows: 





CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
our & Co. 14,500 20,802 
Swift & Co 18,200 28,601 
Morris & Co 17,500 12,043 
Wilson & Co. 17,100 8,277 
Anglo American Prov. 10,200 Week 
G. H, 10,900 
Libby, McNeill & Libby........ 


ir nnan Packing (»., 7.700 hogs: Miller & Hart, 
7,700 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 11,000 hogs; 
Boyd, Lunham & Co., 9,200 hogs; Western Packing 
& Provision Co., 16,600 hogs; Robert & Oake, 8,000 
hogs; others, 29,800 hogs. 


KANSAS CITY. 


















Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
we SP COE er) 465 2,096 8,434 5,381 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 3,221 978 5,877 5,685 
Fowler Pkg. Co. ...... AeOS sa a cae 
Morris & Co. 855 5,172 3,238 
Sk Si aeess 1,911 10,160 5,773 
Wilson & Co. .. 388 10,743 3,984 
Local butchers .. 121 1,411 24 
SE Ssanas peesw vegas 17,989 6,299 41,796 24,035 
OMAHA 
Cattle & 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour iiss hen eee ans eae 5,005 27,393 7,694 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 5,737 27,144 9,611 
ld Pkg. eave shin 1,937 9,983 amas 
Morris & Co. 3,109 12,801 2,757 
Swift & is 5,327 21,383 8,441 
M. Glassberg .. 1 eae oan 
Hoffman Pkg. Co. 91 , 
Mayerowich & Vail 56 
Mid-West Pkg. Co. 79 
lw “ee re 69 
John Roth & Sons ....,........ 134 
eS SS. “See 157 teks 
BE UE, GO, wc revecaccines 04 jan% eo0ee 
EOD. ob va ioe scchens 282 tase fe 
EY UE, TOD, ccc cccccscccee 345 
. y 9 9. ee 395 
i cain ce che nade é --. 9,043 
Kennett-Murray & Co. ......... 11,047 
Other hog buyers, Omaha....... ,400 
a eee ets errr 23,028 126,194 28,503 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle & 
Armour & C0, ...0..ccccccccces 


Swift & Co. ... 
Morris & Co. .. 

St. Louis Dressed Beef C 
Independent Pkg. Co. 
Fast Side Pkg. Co.. 
Heil Pkg. Co. ..... 



















































American Pkg. Co. ..... 
oo A! A Serre S ~ 
Sartorius Pkg. Co. .......-...0- ane ss 
BleloM PRE. OO. 2.2.0, cccrsccccce oaks 95 29 
EEE Soucdghactenbsccnsxecom 1,685 19,843 1,504 
EE Sicaconcsesesedhabssesveons 12,831 46,241 25,849 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle, Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
we Po ere 2,782 555 20,110 10,654 
2 1,722 80 11,180 4,061 
Fy a 1,430 457 10,079 1,393 
BN ssbabscriocusnse ¥ 101 12,533 1,644 
BML hwhn00sessssones 7,937 1,193 53,902 17,752 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ...... 2,856 106 25,014 126 
Bee & Oe. . 20.5500 2,980 95 20,123 15 
er 1,480 46 866,643 61 
Sacks & O00. .....c0000- 43 49 ewes cece 
ON A err 9 17 20 ates 
Local butchers ......... 82 47 eee sae 
Packer and order buyer 
PIES Sawccccencas 2,391 54,336 
WRT Saws “scicscene ey 9,841 360 106,136 202 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. .......... 1,402 649 1,416 9 
ees ae OR. vie cdsscdcn 2,888 195 900 17 
EE os <00dswedsse seve 135 22 445 et 
OD snk bases So sssee 42 866 2,761 26 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 586 609 4,970 298 
JR, a eee 214 100 (8,541 sshs 
Local butchers ......... 182 ove vuee . 
BD cnc ctebsstvosce 982 709 = 8,511 298 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves, Hogs. Sheep. 
ee LL eee 758 360 862,921 1,015 
heme & Op, .csccecs> R74 188 3,008 280 
Blazney-Murphy ........ AAA d 1,373 cma 
Misc, PACKETS 200000005 538 6 1,847 298 
WE aa bce sys ohasese 2,614 557 49,149 1,593 
ST. PAUL 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co. .......: ©. 2.031 4,198 19,569 697 
Hertz & Rifkin Pkg. Co. 208 rr ores 
EER, GL scecesnse 715 693 >a ache 
eves Gs OO, occcversees 2,599 6,358 29,461 1,285 
ae eae 438 7 17,138 osbe 
SL ce60e 6snbkn oo uee 5,991 11,323 56,163 1,982 





July 19, 1924. 








INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Eastern buyers ......... 1,978 4,085 32,725 781 
Kingan & Co, .......... 2,262 371 19,927 780 
YY a rrr sabe csa5 ee an 
Indianapolis Abat. Co. 889 141 1,146 267 
DO Ses 122 57 4,020 25 
F. Heigelmeier & Bros.. .... ae 998 ein da 
WOW BOB. ois cccsces 236 50 “ome 1 
ee ere 106 6 671 Sook 
Schussler Pkg. Co. ..... 45 iawe 377 ry 
Meler Pkg. Co. ........ 82 19 329 oon 
Indianapolis Pkg. Co. .. .... + 274 ocea 
Wabritz Pkg. Co. ...... 23 81 108 48 
Riverview Pkg. Co. .... 9 2 288 aneges 
Miscellaneous ............ 699 119 285 281 
ED cinwnc cccdepe ress 6,451 4.935 63,430 2,188 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
J. Bauer & Son ........ 101 1 eens sang 
Kroger Gro. & Bak. Co. 325 1384 3,020 oa 
J. Hilberg & Son....... 141 wdtem sane 57 
Gus Juengling ......... 256 120 iene 79 
E. Kahn & Son ........ 548 256 4,965 191 
ee ae 120 78 261 ee 

H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co... 20 3s 4 

Peoples Pkg. Co. 123 180 Se 





J. Vogel Son ...... 
J. Hoffman Son 
Sander Pkg. Co. . 
Lobrey Pkg. Co. 





Ideal Pkg. Co. 
J. Schlacter ....... 
EE t.c55 sab casey 
EE Lansandevcdessae 784 20,614 1,035 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by market for 
the week ending July 12, 1924, with corparisons: 
CATTLE, 


Week ending Prev, Cor. week, 
July 12. week. 1923. 
















PD. vase cedccccecuaney Me 21,849 27,948 
ND CREF. core sessccens 17,989 12,668 20,769 
TUN. coches s heae ee 23,028 17,664 20,124 
_ Sy rs so 12,831 11,835 239 
Ae gee er 7,937 6,454 9,810 
a rs 9,841 7,237 7,051 
Oklahoma City ........... 4,425 1,558 3,489 
DEER’ tech aves csane 6,451 »012 7,621 
EE b 0 sk Sigd'p es skeen 1,874 570 2,268 
SEIND 5 vps atcvceecses beeee 1,084 1,768 
Wichita .. 982 918 1,202 
Denver .. 2,614 2988 ss ances 
Et an 5.991 3,050 6,216 
HOGS. 
Week ending Prev. Cor. week, 
July 12. week. 23 
EEE eee 179,100 131,300 185,200 
ED GT Sin wa secesaees ,796 35,793 36,159 
DR vocuh Copensscas ashe ee 126,194 1,201 92,819 
St. Louis . 46,241 41,319 53,364 
St. Joseph . 53,902 46,410 49,666 
Sioux City . -106,136 77,752 79,942 
Cklahoma Ci . ae 3,546 4,090 
Indianapolis 63,430 53,362 , 05. 
Cincinnati .. 20,614 13,204 13,318 
PRMROO cco vccccccccccse sess 4,858 8,122 
AS yr Hod 11,193 
Perr ree ee 14! (8BB nee 
| SRS re 56,163 47,203 55,464 
SHEEP. 
Week ending Prev, Cor. week, 
July 12. week. 923. 
CORO os cicwnvesscovsvess 69.723 42.083 64,573 
Kansas City .....cccsseeee 24.035 19.688 23,369 
Ri llnacaeeataantct 98.503 32.610 30,288 
oy ore | 9,982 J 
Bt. EER 6sn oa sbuee'en a1 17,752 11,058 11,840 
Sioux Cit oi Re ee = 97 = 
2... ae. ee 
Cincinnati 1,035 640 1,178 
Milwaukee 462 7] 
Wichita 182 
Denver 1,250 bones 
ES AOL 50605000008 755 2,631 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week 
ending July 10, 1924: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Lbs. 





Week Same Week 

ended week ended 

July 10. 1923. July 3 

NN Aina aoe Gtk kces sae eu $ 7.75 $ 8.25 $ 7.90 
Montreal (W) .......-.e00. 7.00 8.00 7.00 
Montreal (HB) ........cceee 7.00 8.00 7.00 
Winnipeg ........ceecccece 6.75 8.00 6.75 
 , MTEPEET EET 6.00 6.25 6.00 
TRRPROMION 2... cccccsvccserss 5.50 6.00 5.50 

VEAL CALVES 

NO... cckctsudetvenss oe 10.50 11.00 9.50 
Montreal (W) 8.00 8.00 7.00 
Montreal (E) 8.00 8.00 7.00 
Winnipeg .... 6.50 8.00 7.00 
Calgary 50 7.25 6.50 
Edmonton .. 6.00 5.50 
SOND 6 vic oo sivvcesecivevcue 9.60 9.75 
Montreal (W) 9.90 9.00 
Montreal (EB) 9.90 9.00 
Winnipem ....ccccccccseees 9.35 7.97 
Ter ro ee 8.69 7.70 
TRREOBON ok esc ceccvececes 9.80 7.40 
Pere 17.00 17.00 
Montreal (W,) .. 14,00 15.00 
Montreal (EB) .... 14.00 15.00 
Winnipeg ..... 13.00 13.50 
Calgary ...... 12.00 13.50 
ree eet 13.00 12.00 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—Moderately active. 
One kiiler moved 1,000 July heavy cows 
at 12c. Another moved 3,000 late June and 
July heavy Texas and later 1,000 additional 
oi the same take-off at 1l3c, also 5,000 July 
extreme light native steers at l2c. An- 
other packer’s movement late in week in- 
cluded 1,400 June July heavy cows irom a 
western point at 11%c; 700 July heavy 
cows at 12c; 2,000 July extreme light na- 
tive steers at 12c; 3,000 April, May, June 
and July native bulls from St. Paul at 9c. 
Native light cows were quoted at 114c; 
branded cows 9c, last paid and bids of 
1144c, for Colorados were reported reiused 
recently; butts quoted at lc. One locat 
small packer sold his July production of 
hides estimated around 2,000 at 11%c, for 
natives and 9'4c for brands. 


COUNTRY HIDES — Conditions in 
country hides remained practically un- 
changed though with a large movement 
steadily going on in packer hides it was 
generally. expected that country hides 
would stiffen materially as regards cur- 
rent receipts merchandise. However, out- 
lets in leather for country and packer hides 
were widely different and it pursved its 
individual course. The fact that strength 
and action were in order had an influence 
in stimulating tanners of country hides to 
action, lending them considerable courage 
in making bids. These bids however were 
below sellers views and were not accepted. 
As far as activity was concerned country 
descriptions displayed little life due to a 
difference of about one half cent in all 
cases of buyers and sellers. Extremes of 
current receipts were held at high levels, 
sellers as a rule asking lle for such mer- 
chandise. Buyers views were down to 
10'%c for such merchandise containing but 
few grubs. Current receipts buffs mildly 
grubby were quoted all the day from 8@ 
834c, while all weight current receipt hides 
were quoted from 8%4@8%c. Various 
levels were quoted for the older merchan- 
dise, extremes as a rule listed from 10@ 
10'%4c; buffs from 7%4@8c, and all weights 
about the same level. Heavy steers were 
listed from 10@10%c; heavy cows 74@8c: 
brands 634@/7c; bulls 634@7c, and glues 
5@5u%c. 

CALFSKINS—One packer moved about 

8,000 June calfskins at 2lc. One car of 
city calfskins were reported sold by one 
collector, and later reports stating that this 
movement would include two cars at 19¥c, 
being 4c higher from last business. ‘No 
further sales late in week. Outside cities 
were quoted from 18@18%%4c, some busi- 
ness being reported recently at the outside 
rate for first salt descriptions. Outside 
mixed cities listed from 16@17c, and from 
14@16c for country run of calfskins. No 
business was quoted in kipskins though 


further movement in caliskins, it was 
stated, would result in the sale of kipskins. 
Packers lots were quotable around lvc, 
which was last paid. Cities were generally 
held around l5c more or less, depending 
upon seller. Outside lots of kip were 
quoted from 12@13c. Deacons listed from 
$1.10@1.15 and slunks listed around $1.15, 
which was last paid. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS—Un- 
changed rates were quotable for the fol- 
lowing selection. Dry hides listed from 14 
@15c; horschides $3.75@4.50 for No. 1 ren- 
dercrs; packer pelts $1.25; shearlings 75@ 
95c; dry pelts 28@32c; pickled skins $0.50 
@9.00 per doz. as to descriptions; hog- 
skins 15@30c; hog strips 4@5. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—There is a good de- 
mand for stock and seilers admit moving 
stock, although they will not divulge de- 
tails. Recent trading has cleared the mar- 
ket of natives and brands until July Ist. 
and it is believed that some of the new 
business was in July salting as slight ad- 
vances, in line with the increases west. 
Spready native steers have also been active 
at 14@14¥% as to salting. Recent sales of 
July natives were at 12%4c, while up to 12c, 
was asked for butts and llc for Colorados, 
although it is believed that trading was at 
less. There are still a few bulls and cows 
unsold. Nearby small packers are negotia- 
ting, although nothing definite has been 
learned at this writing. Later reports state 
that two cars of April, May, June native 
bulls sold at 7c. 

OUTSIDE PACKER HIDES—Markets 
continue to strengthen. There is a good 
demand for late receipts and late sales in- 
clude a couple thousand big packer July 
native steers at 12%c. Most packers are 
now sold up to July first, and not anxious 
to offer July salting. Couple cars of mid- 
west packer cows sold at 934c for 45 lbs. 
and up of April take-off. About 1,700 mid- 
west small packer May-June natives sold 
at lle as a basis for heavies. Small 
packers are asking llc for July cows and 
steers, but not sales confirmed. There is 
an accumulation of bulls with a car mov- 
ing at 7%4c for May slaughter. Later re- 
ports state that about 900 April, May, June 
Brooklyn hides sold 12c for natives, 934c 
for brands. Another report from an East- 
ern point report of couple cars of July na- 
tive steers sold at 12c; two cars native 
cows 10%c; 3 cars April, May, June brands 
at 10c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—There were occa- 
sional sales noted in country descriptions. 
A couple cars of Ohio first salted city 
hides, 25 Ibs. and up reported scold at 8%c 
selected. Eastern all weight hides are 
picked up in small lots at 7@7%c, though 
reports stated that one car of Eastern all 
weight first salted city hides sold at 8c 








Stocks and Distribution of Hides and Skins 


Stocks of hides and skins for the month of May, 1924, based on reports received from 
4.622 manufacturers and dealers, are reported by the U. S. Department of Commerce in the 


following table: 




















Stocks on Hand or in Transit——— Stocks Disposed 
May April May of — May, 
Kind 1924 1924 1923 
Catthe.. WORN dicsdiacismessedetenanssceacnce hides 4,121,777 4,277,958 6,346,769 1. 1, 288 
Domestic—packer § ......ccccccccccccecccces hides 2,484,556 2,607,754 3,088,229 997,096 
Domestic—other than packer hides ....... hides 1,253,505 1,330,298 1,597,582 *523,450 
Foreign (not including foreign- tanned} eee hides 383,716 339,906 1,660,958 130,742 
WN: idinc Wie da con catcdaeks schagens+ ies pe = 675 38 bors 173,008 2.008 
D kip, foreign-tanned ...... hides & skins . 2, ,02 
Calf” = kip. ‘ * “ megs UE ee er ey skins 3,067,615 2,799,020 4,165,813 1,178,862 
Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 
‘Hides 04,254 131,982 154,406 s 
Fronts ¥ 51,156 38,546 7,476 
Butts 83,721 523,340 29,67: 
Shanks 5,730 39,277 10, 
GOnt AWM RIM oecececccccceseseccecccceccens skins 8 : *8,343, 558 8,890,019 1,047,991 
Cabre Pg snl ret eRe eeaceacwencedacacces skins 501,015 557,802 1,153,074 45,711 
Sheep and PARR PRE eS ARE AE skins 6,034,106 5,751,892 193,406 2,217,250 
Skivers and flemhers .......cccccccccccccees dozens 108,836 95,369 125,317 33. 
Kangaroo and wallaby ......s.csccceeeeseees skins 207,401 305, 440,305 oeeunes 
Deer and G1 nn cccccccccccevccces WaNe Kaen skins 349,660 353,491 281,546 81,081 
PUR GUI on kau dca asa ceaessheveare cae cas skins 81.471 50.758 entne ew 
Pig and hog strips ......cccecescceecerenes n i 577,681 A i 
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flat. Midwest extremes were offered at 
10}4c and even llc was talked in some 
quarters, though buyers are unwiiling to 
better 10c for business. Penna. buffs were 
offered at 84%2c down to 8c and not taken, 
while sales at another Eastern point of 
three cars of buffs small percentage of 
grubs sold at 8%4c. 

CALFSKINS—Business was reported in 
New York cities at $1.50@2.10 for light and 
medium weights, and were holding heavies 
at $3.05. Some holders continued to en- 
tertain still higher asking levels, but buyers 
were reluctant about paying any premiums 
and generally are going slow in the w + of 
new “purchases. Outside cities were held 
at strong levels. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Rusiness was reported passing right along 
in wet salted descriptions of foreign hides. 
Recent trades reported included 2,000 
Swift La Plata and 2,000 La Blanca cows 
at 11%c. Another lot of 500 Cuatreros 
sold at 11 3/16, and 4,000 Sansinena steers 
1234c. Previous business involved a good 
volume including 2,000 Cuatreros steers, 27 
kilos at $35.25, equal to 12 3/l6c; 2,000 
Swift Montevideo 28 kilos at $40.00 equal 
to 14 5/16c; 2,000 Swift Montevideos 28 
kilos at $40.50 equal to 14 9/l6c all Ist. half 
July salting; 2,000 Swift La Plata cows and 
2,500 Sansinena cows at $30.50 equai to 
11 5/l6c; 7,000 Bovril Saldero steers, 26 
kilos, carly July salting at $36 equal to 
13 1/l6c; 1,000 Montevideo saladero cows 
at 12c; 1,400 Province Rio Grande saldero 
cows at 107c; 3,000 Sansinena extremes 15 
kilos at 137/16c. 


—e— 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago ior the 
week ending July 19, 1924, with com- 
parisons, are as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 


July 19,’24. July12,’24. week 1923. 
Spready native 
steers ....... 15 @15%e 144 @liec 16 @18c 
Heavy native 
BOs <ecaun @13%e @13c 14% @15e 
Heavy Texas 
re 12% @18e @12c 13 @138%e 
Heavy butt 
branded if 
WOR Fo <scc 124% @l13c @l2ec 13 @13%e 
Heavy Colorado i 
steers ./.... 114% @l2c @lle ll @l2c 
Ex-Light ‘Texas 
eteers .....- 9 @ 9%e @ 9c 91%4@10e 
Branded cows . 9 @ 9%c @ 9% 9%4@10c 
H b = hd y native Ss 
«whee @l2c 10%@lic 12 @i3e 
L if g 1 t native 
cows memaeee u4@ls ll @llw&%e 2%@13c 
Native bulls . 8%c 8 @ S8%e 10 @lic 
Branded bulls .. g 7%e 6%@ Tc 9 @ 9%ec 
Calfekins ...... 20% @21c 2014 @21¢ 17 @1T%e 
WE ci ac @16%4c @lé6%c 15 @lte 
Slunks, regular. @1.15 @1.15 1.15@1.20 
Slunks hairless 45@50c @40c 35@T5ec 


Light, Native. Butts. Colorado and Texas steers lc 


ver lb. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
July 19,’24. July12,’24. week 1923. 
Nativesall 
weights awe @Wk%ec @10%ec 12 @13c 
Bulls a --. 8 @ 8%e 8 @S8%c 99 @10c 
Branded hides . @ 8c @ 8%ce 10 @lic 
Calfskins ...... @19¢ aoe 16 @l16%e 
EM cnnancekas @15c 14. @l4kee 
L ight calf -$1.50@1. 2 $1. sgl. $1.20@1.35 
Slunks, regular. @1.1 @l. $ $1.00@1.10 
Slunks, hairless 
SS eee @40c 35 @40c 35 @T0c 
COUNTRY HIDES. 


Week ending Week ending Corresponding 


July 19,’24. July12,’24. week 1923. 
Heavy steers . 8%@ 9c 8% = uu 12¢ 
i 8e 





SHEEPSKINS. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
Tuly 19,’24. July12,’24. week 1923. 


Large packers. .$2.50@3.00 $2.50@3.00 $.......... 


Small packers. .$2.50@3.00 $2.50@3.00 $.......... 
Pkrs. shear’ "igs.$0. Le ty 95 $0.75@0.95 $1.00@1.30 
Country pelts... $1.50@1.75 


» es -50@2. 
Dry pelts 0. sao. 32 $0.28@0.32 $0.27@0.28 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 


The plant of the Ontario Ice and Cold 
Storage Company, San Bernardino, Calif., 
will be ready for use in the near future. 

The San Luis Obispo County, Calif., 
Farm Bureau plans to erect two cold stor- 
age plants in the county. 

The Tujunga Ice and Cold Storage Com- 
pany is shortly to install considerable new 
equipment in their plant at Tujunga, Calif. 

The plant of the Watsonville Ice and 
Cold Storage Co., Watsonville, Calif., is 
soon to be enlarged and improved. 

The Hartley Brothers Ice and Cold 
Storage plant, Third street and Eighth 
avenue, Yuma, Ariz., is being remodeled 
and re-equipped. 

The plant of the Mathews Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Mathews, Va., has recently 
been improved and enlarged 


The Consumers Ice & Coal Co., Port 
Arthur, Tex., has been remodeled. 

The McKenzie Ice Company plans to 
erect an ice plant in McKenzie, Tenn. 

The Davidson Ice & Fuel Company has 
recently completed an ice plant in David- 
son, N. 

The ice plant of the Unadilla Ice Com- 
pany, Undilla, N. Y., has been completed 
and is now ready to operate. 

The plant of the Ely Ice Company, Ely, 
Nev., has been completed and is in opera- 
tion. 

— feo —- 
REFRIGERATION CONGRESS. 

The Fourth International Refrigeration 
Congress, which was held last month in 
London, England, was attended by scores 
of delegates from all parts of the world. 





cork in 


the center of a few sheets. 
Send for samples and booklet 


Branches in large cities. 


If Corkboard Had 


so that the inside of every sheet could be exam- 
ined, the enormous factories that now make 
Novoid Pure Compressed Corkboard wouldn't be 
big enough to supply one-quarter of the demand. 
For then people could see that the inside of every 
sheet of Novoid was as evenly baked as the out- 
side and that the millions of cork granules were 
firmly held together by the natural gum of the 


Novoid Corkboard 


In manufacturing cork sheets if the wrong kind of 
cork granules are used, if. a sufficient quantity is not 
put into the forms or not pressed closely so that the gum 
in the cork will bind the particles securely together, or 
if the sheets are not baked at an even temperature, the 
corkboard will not have sufficient structural strength to 
give it durability. And then the sheets will easily break 
in handling or, what is worse, will disintegrate in a com- 
paratively short time after they are installed in a building. 

If you want to find the shortcomings of corkboard 
before you pay out your money for it—if you want to be 
sure of the structural strength and durability, saw through 


CORK IMPORT CORPN. 


345-349 W. 40th Street, New York City 


Windows 
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owners. It will pay you to investigate. 





Don’t Delay 


Save time and labor and get better re- 
sults for your refrigerating require- 
ments by installing 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


Forty years of cumulative knowledge is built into every Frick installation. Write 
for list of users in your vicinity—inspect some of the plants anc talk to some of the 


Send for a copy of our booklet “Ice and Frost” by Jack Frost himself. 
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The delegates were taken on many sight- 
seeing trips and were also tendered an 
official banquet, which was attended by 
several prominent people. 

A great many interesting and practical 
papers were presented upon every phase of 
the industry, from physics to economics 
and statistics, and including insulating ma- 
terials, agricultural, ice and chemical in- 
dustries and many others. All together, 
140 papers relating to every possible angle 
of the refriger4ting industry were pre- 
sented. 

Excursions and inspection tours included 
the London Central Market cold stores, 
Hay’s Wharf cold air stores, the national 
physical laboratory at Teddington, the port 
of Southampton and others. 

The next meeting of the congress, to be 
held in 1927, was awarded to Rome, over 
the strong claims of the Netherlands dele- 
gates favoring The Hague. 

Among the delegates from the United 
States were the following: R. H. Switzier, 
St. Louis; Frank A. Horne, New York; E. 
J. McCormick, Brooklyn; Gardner Poole, 
Boston; Thomas Shipley, York, Pa.; J. F. 
Nickerson, Chicago. 

senile 


BROKERS NEED NOT PAY TAX. 

Provision and produce brokers are 
exeuipted from the $50 federal brokers’ tax 
after July 1. The new revenue law, a 
digest of which appears in THe NaTtIONAL 
PROVISIONER of June 7 and 14, provides that 
brokers exclusively negotiating purchases 
or sales of produce or merchandise shali 
not pay the $50 tax. 

A broker subscriber recently submitted 
this question to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
and it was referred to Archibald Harris & 
Co., tax experts, in accordance with the 
offer of free consultation made by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. The text of their 
reply is as follows: 

“Section 701 (1) of the Revenue Act of 
1924 provides that on and after July 1, 
1924, brokers (excepting brokers exclu- 
Sively negotiating purchases or sales of 
produce or merchandise) shall pay $50 
annually. Therefore if your subscriber is 
a broker of produce or merchandise he 
does not pay the $50 tax. 

“Also since he is not a member of an 
exchange or a board of trade or other 
similar organization where produce or 
merchandise is bought and sold, he is not 
required to pay any additional tax based 
upon the value of the seat.” 


— 


ANOTHER “BOSS” OUTFIT. 

John J. Dupps, Sr., Vice-president of 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany, is meeting with much success in the 
sales of “Boss” machines and equipment. 
He has just closed a deal with the United 
Home Dréssed Meat Co., Altoona, Pa., for 
a complete hog killing outfit, which in- 
cludes a “Boss” Junior Jerkless Hog Hoist, 
“Boss” Super-Six U Dehairer and “Boss” 
Hog Conveyor. 


canteen 
NEW REFRIGERATOR CARS. 


To improve the service on its refrigera- 
tor line, the Great Northern Railroad has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $4,400,000 of 5 


per cent equipment trust certificates. These 
will be used for the purchase and rebuild- 
ing of 3,000 refrigerator cars. 
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SECOND NUTRITION LEAFLET. 


The second of the series of nutritional 
leaflets which the Institute of American 
Meat Packers is issuing monthly to its 
members for insertion in package goods 
and for distribution to the consumer 
through retail dealers, has been mailed to 
companies ordering them. This leaflet, a 
four-page one, is entitled “The Palatabil- 
ity of Meat.” 

It tells how palatable a food meat is 
and points out the importance of this prop- 
erty in proper digestion. The leaflet goes 
on to show the satisfaction which arises 
from eating palatable food, and adds that, 
because of its palatability and other prop- 
erties, meat is an important element in 
the diet. 

Many Standing Orders. 

Many member companies of the Insti- 
tute have placed standing orders for a 
quantity of each leaflet for use in ways 
such as those mentioned above. The leaf- 
lets, when desired, are impiinted with the 
name of the distributing company. All 
orders are shipped on or about the first 
of the month. Most of the leaflets are 
to be illustrated with a small black and 
white picture to add to their attractive- 
ness. 

The text of “The Palatability of Meat” 
follows: 

“Aside from its nutritive merits, meat 
has a place in the diet which is secure 
even from rivalry. Meat is a food of 
compelling palatability. 

“An important office of meat in the diet, 
then, is to make the meal palatable; and 
meat products serve this purpose in a 
very great number of forms and in un- 
rivaled degree. 

Prepared In Many Pays. 

“Consider, for instance, a few of the 
many ways in which a single kind of meat, 
fresh beef, for instance, can be prepared. 
It can be boiled, broiled, roasted, stewed, 
smothered, escalloped, braised or spiced; 
or made into loaf, hamburger, pie, sand- 
wiches, bouillon, soup, gravy, mince meat, 
roulade, croquettes or hash. And, how- 
ever it is prepared, its palatability adds to 
the acceptability of the bland-flavored 
foods with which it is eaten. 

“Of what importance is the palatability 
of meat? 

“Because of this quality meat induces a 
more copious and more potent secretion 
of gastric juice than does any other food. 

“But, much more important than this 
physiologic function is its psychological 
contribution to the satisfaction derived 
from the meal. 

“A part of the pleasure of living is in 
eating. The family life centers at the 
dining table. What is finer sport than to 
see the happy little ‘tads’ keenly enjoy- 
ing the good food with which you have 
provided them? Social life, in general, 
centers in the taking of food. Much of the 
world’s big business is consummated in 
the fellowship of a palatable mean. 

Palatable Food Powerful Influence. 


“As a.-means of attaining peace, satis- 
faction and good cheer, and as a stimulus 
to kindly sentiments, and all the good 
deeds that from them flow, palatable food 
is one of the most powerful influences in 
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High Speed Machine 


931 East 138th St. 


e Fetiniatettn. = 
Branch Offices: Houston, ‘Fexas. 


- Louis, Mo, 
El Paso, Texas 





300 ton direct connected Electric Driven De La Vergne 


Send for our bulletins 


De La Vergne Machine Company 





De La Vergne 


Ice & Refrigerating 
Machines 


De La Vergne high speed hor- 
izontal machines have been in 
actual use longer than any 
other design. The patented 

auxiliary suction port is a great 
advantage, not only increasing 
the efficiency but insuring per- 
fect lubrication. 


De La Vergne medium and 
low speed machines are also 
offered to suit any require- 
ments. 


New York City 
Jacksonville, Fila. Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal Mexico City, Mexico 
Havana, Cuba Buenos Aires, Arg., 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Tokio, Japan Tampa, Fla. 











no matter how severe or unusual. 


perience at your disposal. 


Singer Bldg., 
New York 





Brine Spray Refrigeration 


The Last Word in Packing House Cooling 
~ (x; methods of application are original 


and practical—a distinct advance in the 
art of applying refrigeration. 
Low brine pumping cost, very rapid air cire 
culation, dry ceilings and quick, 
chilling mark our systems. 
Under the air conditions we produce, carcass 
products take on and hold a finish which 
cannot be excelled. 
These results are obtained using weak brine 
at exceptionally high temperature—a combina- 
tion reducing shrink. 
Webster Spray Nozzles—as we apply them—will meet your requirements 


We install complete brine spray systems for any service. 
Why not use it? 
The Successful Systems are Webster Systems 


ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONING CORPORATION) 


Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


thorough 


Our broad ex- 





Monadnock Block 
Chicago 








human life. Who can maintain a ‘grouch’ 
through a good meal? Under the genial 
influence of good food, ill-nature vanishes 
like a late spring frost in the early morn- 
ing sunshine. 

“It has been said that missing his meals 
for one day will make a man lie, for two 
days will cause him to steal, and for three 
days will lead him to do murder. It is 
certainly true that palatable food—and 
none is more palatable than meat—is one 
of the most powerful influences to warm 
the cockles of the heart and to arouse 
all of those generous sentiments which 
make life livable. 

“There are many roads to correct nutri- 


tion, but there is, fundamentally, only one 
way to get the taste of meat.” 
ee 


SWENSON OFFICE AT BUFFALO. 

The Swenson Evaporator Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Ill., has opened a sales office at 316 Jack- 
son Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., to handle the 
sale of their complete line of evaporators, 
continuous crystallizers, pulp mill ma- 
chinery, beet sugar equipment, etc. This 
office will be operated in conjunction with 
Messrs. Geo. G. Crewson and Arthur E 
Sinith, of the Industrial Equipment Com- 
pany. 
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Meat Products 
Industry 


Horizontal Compressors 
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1 to 18 tons 


Complete Data Promptly Furnished 
The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 


Est. 1867 


806-826 Clinton Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COOLING RETAIL MARKETS. 

Wide-awake retailers fully realize the 
value of good refrigeration for their meat 
markets. An efficient cooling machine 
will pay for itself many times over in 
better appearing meat, less spoilage and 
loss in trimmings, and better satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

All over the country retail meat dealers 
have been replacing their old refrigerating 
apparatus, or purchasing new equipment. 
The York Manufacturing Co., York, Pa., 
one of the leading manufacturers of ice- 
making and refrigerating machinery, lists 
the following progressive retailers who 
have recently bought or installed York 
equipment: 

Exelia Raymond Meat Market, Bone- 
steel, S. Dak., one 2-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Charles B. Wood, butcher, Syracuse, 
N. Y., one half-ton refrigerating machine. 

John M. Fiffick Meat Market, South 
Fork, Pa., one half-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Peoples’ Market, meat market, Sioux 
City, lowa, a one-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Charles Specker Meat Market, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., one 3-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

August Zarcone Meat Market, Kenmore, 
Ohio, a one-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Vozel & Zickar Meat Market, De Pue, 
lil, a 1%-ton refrigerating machine. 

George J. Gradwohl & Co., meat market, 
Toledo, Ohio, one 8-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

K. C. Frey Meat Market, Abilene, Texas, 
one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

Brookside Market, meat market, Glen- 
dale, Cal., one 3-ton refrigerating machine 

N. J. Nielsen Meat Market, Corsica, 
S. Dak., one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

George Roeder & Sons, market, Balti- 
more, Md., a one-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

H. B. Kelty, butcher, Quinton, N. J., 
one 34-ton refrigerating ‘machine. 

E. C. Byrd, market, Seville, Fla., one 2- 
ton refrigerating machine. 

George B. Helgesen Meat Market, 
Seattle, Wash., a one-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

William Edminston Meat Market, New 
Castle, Pa., a one-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. ; 

T. M. Whitaker Meat Market, Mingo 
Junction, Ohio, a one-ton refrigerating 
1aachine. ‘ 

C. H. Woodruff Grocery & Meat Market, 
Decatur, Ill., a one-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 
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H. R. Stilz Meat Market, West Etna, 
Pa., a one-ton refrigerating machine. 

Barton & Co. Meat Market, Bellingham, 
Wash., one 2-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing iuachine. 

City Market, Savannah, Ga., two 13%4- 
ton refrigerating maciines. 

Schaufert’s Market, meat market, St. 
Louis, Mo., a 1%4-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

Terminal Meat Co.. Los Angeles, Cal., 
one 534-ton refrigerating machine. 

L. Bauer Meat Market, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a one-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

. B. Dillaspy, butcher, Danville, Pa., a 
one-ton refri gerating machine. 

Lincoln Market, meat market, Pitts- 
burg, Cal., one 314- -ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Arthur Menck Meat Market, Grand 
Island, Neb., one 5-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

J. A. Meyers Meat Market, Duluth, 
Minn., one 2-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Frank & Bill Market, meat market, 
North Bend, Oregon, one 3-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Peoples Market, meat market, Coquille, 
Oregon, one 2-ton self- contained refriger- 
ating machine. 

W. L. Bates Meat Market, Bogalusa, 
La., ene 2-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Fred H. Law Meat Market, Niles, Ohio, 
one 5-ton refrigerating machine. 

J. D. Wise & Son Meat Market, Marion, 
Ohio, one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

C. Wilkens & Brothers Meat Market, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., one 15-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

Holly Market, meat market, Bellingham, 
Wash., one 5-ton refrigerating miachine. 

Joseph Obuchowski Meat Market, 673 
Milwaukee, Ave., Chicago, IIll., a i¥4-ton 
refrigerating machine. 

RB. F. Brinker & Sons Meat Market, St. 
Louis, Mo., one 2-ton self- contained re- 
trigerating machine. 

George Seiberts Market, meat market, 
St. Louis, Mo., one 2-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

Robert . Schuchman Meat Market, 
Troy, Mo., one 3-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Frank Parrot Meat Market, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., one 5-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Krause Brothers Co., meat market, New 
London, Wis., one 5-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Quality Market, meat market, Houston, 
Texas, one 2-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

John Bortel Meat Market, South Fork, 
Pa., a one-ton self- contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Frick & Deecke, butchers, Freehold, 
N. J., a one-ton self-contained reirigerat- 
ing machine. 

- McDermitt Meat Market, Renova, 
Pa., one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

Kritchgau Brothers Meat Market, Scott- 
dale, Pa., one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

De Staute Brothers Meat Market, Los 
Angeles, Cal., one 2-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

C. A. Miller Meat Market, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a one-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Harry Ebbers Grocery & Meat Market, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a one-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

W. F. Redcay Meat Market, Reading, 
Pa., a one-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Continenti & Scola Grocery & Meat 
Market, Fittsburg, Cal., a one-ton self- 
contained refrigerating machine. 

C. Minlschmidt Meat Market, Appleton, 
Wis., one 5-ton refrigerating machine. 

E. Shinner & Co. Meat Market, 
Lansing, Mich., one 3-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Schock & Lindner Meat Market, Mosi- 
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nee, Wis., one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

H. M. Delaphona Meat Market, Syca- 
more, Ohio, one 2-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

P. J. Bordner & Co Meat Market, 
Massillon, Ohio, one 234-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

G. A. Backman Meat Market, Turtie 
Creek, Pa., one 2-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

A. Caputo Meat Market, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
one 2-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Louis Fried Meat Market, Donora, Pa., 
one 2-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

C. J. Benson Meat Market, Detroit, 
Mich., one 2-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Jos. Leskovar Meat Market, Racine, 
Wis., one 2-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

<letszhka & Broderick Meat Market, 
Waseca, Minn., one 2-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

Glen H. Rothfuss Grocery & Meat Mar- 
ket, Flint, Mich., one 2-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

Samuel Heyman, butcher, 455% Fifth 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., one 2-ton ‘self-con- 
tained refrigerating machine. 

E. S. Johnson Meat Market, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, one 2-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Louis A. Wolf, meat market, Cleveland, 
Ohio, one 2-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Palmer & Hewitt Meat Market, Winner, 
S. Dak., one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

T. A. Lake Meat Market, Manning, 
Iowa, one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

J. F. Rogers Meat Market, Scranton, 
Pa., one 34-ton refrigerating machine. 


eS ee 
AUTO TRUCKS AND ROAD DUST. 
Road dust, a subtle but vicious enemy 
of motor truck and passenger car engines, 
no longer receives important considera- 
tion by owners of GMC trucks which are 
equipped with an air cleaner, according to 








The Perfect Sausage 
Meat Package 


Armour, Gobel, Swift and scores of 
other well-known packers are regu- 
lar users of this distinctive-looking 
paper package. It is the only prac- 
tical package for sausage meat. Your 
use of the 


ERFECT 
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TRACE MARK 


will gain for you added customers. 
Made of pure-white paper in all 
standard sizes. Protects the sausage. 
Keeps it fresh. 


Send for samples and interesting 
quotations. 


PERFECT PACKAGE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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V. H. Day, general sales-manager of the 
General Motors Truck Company. 

“The GMC truck engine, which has for 
some time had an air cleaner as standard 
equipment, is not affected by the ravages 
of dust and fine grit. because of the ef- 
fectiveness of this equipment,” continued 
Mr. Day. “The danger of dust accumu- 
lating in the motor and cutting it is very 
prevalent in trucks which must make use 
of all kinds of highways. Sand, gravel 
and silica pits where trucks are in almost 
universal use, also hold great dangers for 
the truck motor. 

“One of the outstanding examples of this 
danger came to light in a silica pit where 
the engines of the trucks in use were so 
badly damaged within a few weeks that 


they had to be completely overhauled. 
The substitution of trucks equipped with 
air cleaners solved the problem.” 
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MONO SERVICE MEN MEET. 


Arthur Frederick Sheldon, founder of 
the Sheldon School of Salesmanship, twice 
addressed the district managers of the 
Mono Service Company, Newark, N. J., 
at the home office during the seventh an- 
nual sales conference on June 30th, July 
Ist and 2nd. Under the leadership of 
Elmer Z. Taylor, vice-president, and EI- 
bert Beeman, general manager, an interest- 
ing and instructive program was arranged 
for the conference. 

District managers from every section of 
the country were in attendance. Meeting 
with them were the executives of the com- 
pany, as well as the operating managers 
of the manufacturing division. 

The Mono Service Company manu- 
factures the Kleen Kup, a paper package 
for food products, also woodfiber jardi- 
nieres and vases, known as Monoware. 








Diamond Crystal Salt 
Mild Because It’s Pure 


Improves Flavor 
Insures Perfect Penetration 
Increases Sales 





Write Our Service Department For 
Demonstration At Your Plant 





“The Salt That’s All Salt” 


Diamond 





Cr 








ystal 
Salt Co. 





St. Clair, Michigan 























Packing Co., 
city this week. 


A. Hormel & Co., 


Chicago Section 


James G. Cownie, of the Jacob Dold 


Buffalo, N. Y., was in the 
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J. Rustad, The 


representative of 


Brecht Company in several northwestern 
states, was in Chicago this week visiting 


ee ee friends. Mr. Rustad is one of the best 
T. W. Taliaferro, president of the Ham- known men in his line in the packinghouse 
mond Standish Co., Detroit, Mich., visited field. 


in Chicago this week. 








E. C. Merritt of the Indianapolis Abat- 
toir Co., Indianapolis, Ind., made a trip to 
Chicago during the week. 


Meat Trade Movies—No. 51. 





L. E. Dennig, Jr., of the St. Louis Inde- 


pendent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., was 


in the city late in the week. 


President Fred T. Fuller of the Iowa 
Packing Co., Des Moines, Ia. spent a 
few days in the city this week. 

Frank Kohrs, secretary and treasurer oi 
the Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., 
was a Chicago visitor during the weck. 

J. F. Smith, head of Swift & Company’s 
lard department, returned this week, 
with Mrs. Smith, from a vacation trip to 
Europe. 

Vice-president Jay C. Hormel, of Geo. 
Austin, Minn., passed 
through Chicago early in the week, on his 


way east. 


Harry Hunt, superintendent of the Dold 
Packing Co. plant at Omaha, Nebr., is 
spending his vacation in Chicago’s cooling 


lake breezes. 


R. W. Howes, head of the sausage de- 
partment of Swift & Company, returned 
recently from a trip which covered the 
Pacific Coast territory. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first four days of this week 
totaled 34,953 cattle, 13,512 calves, 114,217 
hogs and 30,395 sheep. 


C. N. Schrag, mechanical engineer and 
packinghouse machinery expert for the 
Brecht Company of St. Louis and New 
York, was in Chicago during the week. 





C. W. RILEY, Jr. 
BROKER 


2109 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 











VA ONER 





HE DOESN’T WANT THE EARTH. 


Fred M. Tobin, who has made the Ro- 
chester Packing Co. a dominant factor in 
New York State, has no aspirations to spread 
all over the map. The old Empire state is 
good enough for his pasture. With “quality 
and service” as his motto, and a stiff back- 
bone on price, he is a shining example of the 
“Sell Right” fraternity. 








Dr. J. S. Abbott, secretary of the Insti- 
tute of Margarine Manufacturers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was a Chicago visitor. While 
here he attended a margarine meeting, 
which was also attended by Messrs. Rowan 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, Tully of Columbus, 
Gould of New York and B. S. Pearsall of 
Elgin, Ill., president of the Institute of 
Margarine Manufacturers. 
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Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago, for the week ending Saturday, 
July 12, for shipment sold out, ranged 
from 7.00 cents to 19.00 cents per pound, 
averaged 13.24 cents per pound. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending July 12, 1924, with com- 
parisons, were reported as follows: 

Cor. 


Last week. Prev. week. week 1923. 
Cured meats, Ibs....22,332,000 13,546,000 16,324,000 
Fresh meats, lbs....48,155,000 26,654,000 21,327,000 
Tard, Ibs. .....ccee- 12, 209, 000 = =66,195,000 11, 199, 000 


J. L. Harris and Dr. W. Lee Lewis, of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
made a flying trip to Mason City, Ia., dur- 
ing the early part of this week. While 
there they visited the plant of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Inc., and were royally 
entertained by President Jay E. Decker. 


“Con” Fitzgerald, head of the mechani- 
cal department of the Albany Packing 
Company, Albany, N. Y., was in Chicago 
during the week in connection with plans 
for erection of the company’s new plant. 
“Con” is an old-timer in the packinghouse 
field, and was welcomed by many friends 
while here. 


R. T. Keefe, president of Henneberry 
& Co., Arkansas City, Kas., and a director 
of the Insitute of American Meat Packers, 
represented the Institute and President 
Herrick at the annual convention of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association at 
Casper, Wyo., on July 15-17, where he de- 
livered an address. 


R. E. Jordan has resigned as president 
of the Packers’ Machinery & Equipment 
Co., Chicago, and has been succeeded by 
George C. Chatfield, who has been in 
charge of sales. Mr. Chatfield comes of 
a well-known packinghouse engineering 
family and has a wide acquaintance in the 
trade. H. O. Hague, of the company’s 
engineering staff, will be in charge of 
production Both men have had long ex- 
perience in the meat trade field. 


Hog Hair Bought 
WILKINS BROS. 


2401 Frederick Avenue 


Baltimore, Md. 


Mail us samples with lowest quotations, 











H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold, Storage, 
Mannofacturing Plants, Power Install- 
ations, Investigations 
1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 





H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 





H.N. Jones Construction Co. 


San Annenie, Texas 
Designs and Builds 
Packing Houses 
30 Years Experience 














M. P. BURT & COMPANY 


Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation on Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing ete. You Profit by Our 25 Years’ Ex- 
1 resem Lower Construction Cost. Higher 

nc 


206-7 Falls Bldg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


ANDERS & REIMERS 
ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
814 Erie Bldg. Packing House 


Cleveland, O. Specialists 








George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 
Pine @ MunneckKe Co. 
——— HOUSE & COLD STORAGE 

STRUCTION; CORK INSULATION & 
OVER HEAD TRACK WORK. 


10 Mscave*t* Detroit, Mich. cherry 3780-761 

















PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND 


Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


COLD STORAGE PLANTS 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





LEON DASHEW 


Counselor At Law 
15 Park Row New York 
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PACKERS OPPOSE SPY SYSTEM. 


Packers continue to oppose the efforts 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to impose 
upon them what amounts to a permanent 
spy system in the placing in their offices 
of government auditors, who may at any 
time examine any and all packers’ records. 

They contend this a violation of the 
protection given by the fourth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which protects 
the people from unreasonable search and 
seizure of their papers and effects. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, acting 
under what he calls power given him by 
the Packer and Stockyards Act, demanded 
of certain packers the right to place such 
a staff of auditors in their offices. Packers 
refused, and he asked the federal court for 
a writ of mandamus to compel them to 
do so. 

Packers first filed a motion alleging lack 
of jurisdiction on the part of the federal 
district court. This was denied by Judge 
Cliffe in Chicago, but he granted privilege 
to Swift & Company, one of the packers 
involved, to file further answer. 

An Unreasonable Demand. 


This answer was filed on July 17, and 
in connection with it the following state- 
ment is made by G. F. Swift, vice president 
of Swift & Company: 

“Swift & Company has filed with the 
United States District Court an answer to 
the petition of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in which he seeks power to have access 
to Swift & Company’s private accounts 
and records. 

“In this answer, Swift & Company holds 
that Government inquisition of this sort 
is contrary to the rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which in the fourth amendment protects 
the people from unreasonable search and 
seizure of their papers and effects. 

“There is plenty of power under the 
Packer and Stockyards Act for the gov- 
ernment to examine papers and documents 
in case of probable violation of the law; 
but the government is asking for blanket 
power to go through our records and 
private files on all subjects and at all 
times. 

One Danger of Such a Plan. 

“Swift & Company also objects to giv- 
ing confidential information to Govern- 
ment employes, who might be hired by our 
competitors. Constant prying into our 
files and accounts would also mean un- 
necessary expense and great waste of 
time. 

“Private information, compiled only for 
the use of executives, and constituting a 
most valuable trade secret and property 
right, might be disclosed. This would 
necessarily result in great danger to our 
business. 

“Swift & Company also points out that 
a large part of the accounting and records 
to which the Government wants access 
have to do with manufacturing operations, 
and local rather than interstate matters, 
over which the government has no juris- 
diction.” 

catalase 


How long can hides be left in 
cure? Ask THE BLUE BOOK, 
the “Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 
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Packers’ Convention 


The nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers will be held at 
Chicago, October 20, 21 and 22, 
1924. 

The Executive Committee of 
the Institute decided on place and 
date at its recent meeting, and 
President Herrick will announce 
convention committees at an early 
date. 











CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 














RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Ma | De Biss cess 29,591 3,878 67,274 29,658 
Tae6., Jy B.. vcsce 8,439 3,194 37,394 21,505 
Wed, CGF 0. sc.cess 8,707 2,019 28,018 662 
Tant., Jay 10....2. 9,405 4,061 39,777 14,038 
, Pe: ae 2,964 1,592 3) 1,373 
ei ae eee 544 550 8,230 
Totals last week ....59,650 15,294 220,234 93,149 
Previous week ...... 38,740 10,790 157,477 54,860 
pe ear 55,867 138,178 232,576 79,212 
Two years ago ....61,319 16,569 165,890 73,843 

SHIPMENTS. 

WR I Fis ein tne 8,075 148 16,224 1,511 
Tues. iy Ee Bs occ eace Cee 107 =: 111,458 3, 
Lo ee oe 3,373 21 8,823 3,094 
yo” OF eee 3,315 52 11,160 4,300 
Wri, ‘July _* Tae 1,065 70 8,791 6.029 
Sat., aly Ses 318 een Bo Sdieee 
Totals last week... .19,384 401 59,012 18,234 
Previous week ...... 12,340 58 33,730 le.vd4 
ON NN is nose cee 17,784 264 50,801 10,875 
Two years ago...... 15,408 1,221 43,557 12,667 


Receipts at Chicago Stock Yards thus far this year 
to July 12, with comparative totals: 


1924. 1923. 
? Anbietenswachesnncee seus 1,573,735 1,554,935 
TEM AG Kvinse pelaieln b'-4:6\s'eiee earls 650 446.273 
ME bai nthe dRae theesderadain 5,813,879 5,485,532 
rrr Bree 1,917,631 1,877,269 


Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets 
for 1924 to July 12, with comparisons: 


Week. Year to date. 


Week ending July 12 .......... 856,000 21,768,000 
RERUN WOO, ib isiewscnsccs wees 637,000 nakenmesce 
Corresponding week 1923 ...... 784,000 20,715.000 
Corresponding week 1922...... 566, 15,744,000 
Corresponding week 1921...... 489,000 16,605,000 


Combined receipts at seven points for the week 
ending July 12, with comparisons: 


*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ending July 12...... 187,000 705,000 202,000 
Previous week ........... 124,000 532,000 143,000 
MM, caead ee sc tts codices cee e 198,000 640,000 192,000 
MN Sona ese dake eesenes 209,000 472,000 182,000 
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Combined receipts at seven markets for 1924 to 
July 12, and the corresponding period for previous 
years: 


*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
1924 F 18,007,000 4,901,000 
1923 17,179,000 5,139,000 
1922 12,904,000 4,774,000 





*Calves at Omaha. St. Louis and St. Joseph are 
counted as cattle. 


cago Stock Yards receipts, average weight and 
oan nal average prices for hogs for under-mentioned 
weeks: 


Ave 
Number ——a—— Prices—— 
2 received. Ibs. Top. Average . 
*Week ending July 12...221,000 236 $ 7.70 $ 7.10 
: POOR cc eeadacs ‘477 235 «8607.40 = 6.90 
oo : _ Sepresats: 3376 236 7.80 7.05 


WOMB cccccccccecccscocs 165,900 244 11.15 9.95 
WE eas coca hen ee anes 145.242 238 10.60 9.45 
BOMEEG  Siviawiscesces udeetes 147.49 242 16.35 14.75 
errr re 151.434 242 23.00 21.85 
eee 142,841 244 18.85 18.00 
WOE on vcicciscecssccvnes 114,227 232 15.85 14.95 
: |. cee eerie eh 117,924 231 10.20 9.65 
DSF aavceg coca rr socks 130,602 240 8.10 7.25 
WDE © oo veccscccccceses 104,385 245 9.25 8.95 


Average 1914-1923 ..145,300 239 $13.10 $12.20 





* Receipts and average weight for week ending 
July 12, 1924, unofficial. 


WEEKLY ee veers OF LIVESTOCK. 
ttle. Hogs. Sheep. Lamhe. 
$ 





Week ending July 12. by re 4 7.10 $5.25 $13.65 
Previous week ......... 30 6.90 5.25 14.20 
23 ve 905 7.05 6.10 14.75 
9.55 9.95 6.55 13.15 

8.10 9.45 5.20 10.65 

15.25 14.75 9.35 16.10 

16.00 21.85 9.80 7.75 

16.20 18.00 13.40 18.25 

12.70 14.95 8.80 15.40 

9.05 9.65 7.05 10.25 

9.15 7.25 5.90 7.95 

8.90 8.95 5.2 7.95 

Average 1914-1923 ...... $11.50 $12.20 $ 7.75 $13.20 


Following is given the net supply of cattle, hogs 
pm sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards 
for week mentioned: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


*Week ending July 12........ 40,400 161,500 74,000 
PA ie ol a 4 Wek ance aaew nee 26,400 123,747 39,926 
ROMER acces es aaeue sehen 38,183 181.775 88,337 
SO sees es eae 45.911 122333 61,176 
OEE iyo cee hacen ek 30,361 110,251 73,513 


*Saturday, July 12, estimated. 


Chicago packers hogs slaughtered for the week 
ending July 12, 1924. 


Armour & Co. 
Aneie-dsneiese 





Morris & Co 
bed 4 Co. 

oyd-Lunham . i 
Western Packing cide cciewncesuceeees at 16.600 
Roberts & Oake .........ce cece sees ccceccenes aos 
PRE ME TE an dw nins ce ccccvcctscesecccowes vane 
Independent Packing Co. .....------+seeeees 11, 
Brennan Packing Co. ........ssseeeeeereeee 7,700 
Wm. obo ~~ ede en esata hades obaedes ot 
Agar MONIES OO. 2 oe cccccccccecrccscccesecs 
ca Greece see bch pesenseed seniaemewsnns 4 29,800 
ES Sah Sg hi dda co enlsn eakwa cess cecsieoge 
Previous week oe 
WORE SNR od nos a hile me wcieind sink ee anaes 


Two years ago 
Three years ago 
(For Chicago livestock prices see page 38.) 








THE SCHAEFFER & 
BUDENBERG MFG. CO. 


*Boston Cleveland 
Buffalo Detroit 
*Chicago *Los Angeles 





Copper Case 


“Reform”’ 











Mwerican SaB Instruments 


for the promotion of efficiency in the packing, sausage making and 
allied industries. They cut out guesswork and do away with shrink- 
age, underdone or overdone and off color products. 


Write for Packing House Text Book N-49. 


Fimmerican Schaeffer & Budenberg Corporation 


Succeeding 
AMERICAN STEAM GAUGE 


HOHMANN-NELSON 
BROOKLYN, N 


COMPANY 

1 ¥ 
Seattle Pittsburgh 
Tulsa Salt Lake City 
Philadelphia 


*Stock carried at these branches 





— S & B- Honeco Temperature 
Thermometer Dial Therm¢ Gauge Controller 


VALVE MFG. CO. 








Columbia Recording 
Thermometer 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
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CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. 
Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, Official Board of Trade, Range of Prices. 
July 17, 1924. SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1924. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
Green Meats. LARD— of 
e re ly ° ss esse che as ae ed yt 
H eptember ....11. J 11. e 

Begeer Home— October ....... 12:00 12.12% 12:00 12:12% 
Dn, i Micki pteentenestpssabebene 14% CLEAR BELLIES— 
=o =. RS ere a 14% ee 10.70 

- i cbGbe sb edense neces aeeneew 14% Sentember 11.00 11.02 11.00 y 
WIG Ws. aves sees eee « 14a se rember "11.06 op apheatiiinassial 

- BS. AVE- ++ seers eee e eee e eee eeeeee i) ee eeerente 10.30 10.40 10.30 10.40 
18-20 ibs. me. ichmheb Ps en hsees bates Wen eh @15% September ........ peeing rae 10.60 

ee ae ae October ....... 10.67% 10.90 10.60 10.70 
14-16 Ibs. avg @16% MONDAY, JULY 14, 1924. 
csi ae escdccks seceen ee @16% Open. High. Low. Close. 
SD MEE PEE sca sicecctecnudcnoxéseckas @1sey% LAR ma 
SMR MIE cs vv ansestssagececesuces 15% July .......... 1.75 2: 11.75 12.00 b 
kg = pepe geee chere® 14 September 11.90-92 12.20) 11.85  12.17-20ax 
SR MOREL, cosy sneusek $ouGveosenns 13 October ....>..12.05-02 12.32% 11.97% 12.30 b 
en ee ee ee 12 November ....12.15 12.37-40 12.05 12.30 b 
Deu Pose; ek: December ....12.42 12.42% 12.35 12.35ax 

Picnics— January 12.22%, 12.57% 12.17% # 12.50 
RR Mi RON. spd ox nas -scsesnvseeccessts @ 9 CLEAR BELLIES— 
ata edekisexcabychisonunies , ee — Sede ere aoa so, 6 Se 
1935 hse oi See He ee HR RE 

seteeseccecseeeseees @B8B  Ootober ...... L. "45 5 : 
ME Mics chsGoasnucescpabeescne @ 7% SHORT RIBS— 
Clear Bellies— an 4 Bates 10.50 10.50 10.40 =e . 
eptember A oaee hea Y 
a4 _ Sobbchobeesese been kowesac ee oy October 10.90 10.90 10.80 10.80 b 
“30 6 ig <* pteeheeesaraperenenemaae — — TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1924. 
1 6 Lo ee a ee @12% Open. High. Low. Close. 
UE NN es She oe oa oe @12 LARD— 
ST Geosdenedu 12.07% 12.07% 11.90 11. 90ax 
October 11124540 1245 1220" 13.20.384% 
1 FS 5 12.20- 
Pickled Meats. November :\:112-4547 12.47% 12.80 12-B0ax 
se oc a ee 12.30ax 

Regular Hams— January ..... 65-60 12.70 12:48% 12/47%ax 
ss. Scihipkdapsabinaeeeencekn 15 @15% CLEAR BELLINS 
i Mi <cicskbssepanestbarskusscen 15 @15% GEE desoccesse cos scone hein 10.85ax 
_. 2 Die = Higepheiesgegeetees ata 15 @15% September ....11.30 11.35 11.07% 11.07% 
eR. Oss casclbbacneees waheweee 154%@16 October ....... 11.50 11.50 11.30 11.30ax 
DON iin cin cessed ou beoccBatue 16 @16% SHORT RIBS— 

| REE 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 

Boiling Hams— September ....10.50 10.50 10.45 10.50 
I i Se SEN @iey% October ..... 10.95 10.95 10.70 10.70ax 
i. ccencnessaceechenshenass @17 WEDNESDAY, JULY 16, 1924. 
TE cckseatwhacgevousbbckevned @17 Open. High. Low. Close. 

LARD— 

A ee ores éwene 2 = 
September ....12.05-02 12.20-22 12.00 ee 
ee 12.20-10 12.35 12.10 182 %ex 
November ..... 12.17% £12.40 12.17% = 12.40a 
ee ares ry 12.40 
January ......12.40-45 12.62% 12.40 12.6214 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Rae ene m 5 inne 11.12% n 
September ....11.07% 11.50 11.07% 11.50 b 
Getober .......11.40 11.62% 11.40 11.6214 
SHORT RIBS— 

- eee 10.35 b 
September 10.55 b 
a veces eee 10.75 

THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1924. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 

LARD— 

SE shape udon'e 12.50 12.50 12.45 12.45 
September ....12.30-50 12.70 12.30 12.57-60 
DE. sccasck 12.45-65 12.85 12.45 12.70 b 
November ..... 12.50-95 12.95 12.50 12.75 b 
——— 000 12.05 12. = 12.80 12.82%4ax 
January ...... :113:20-25 13.2 12.90 13.07% 
¢ CrRAR BELLLIES— 

Sea heb asees 11.50 n 
September . by Th 11.80 11.70 11.77% 

Extra ribs, 35-40 @10% October ....... 1.95 12.00 11.95 12.00 

Extra clears, 35-40 @10% SHORT Ris 

Regular plates, @ 9 Sl sch sousson 10.60 10.60 10.50 10.60 b 

Clear plates, 4-7 i @ 8% September ....10.80 10.85 10.75 10.85 

Sree aaa et a eae ae ; @ 8% October ....... 10.90 10.95 10.90 10.95 b 

Back FRIDAY, JULY 19, 1924. 
Fat Open. High. Low. Close. 
yg Se ee @ 8% LARD— 

PE SS W556 ii eesesrertosesesccecce @ 9 err 12.42%, 12.42% 12.30 12.32% ax 
SS a a Ce ee @ 9% Sept. ........12.57-52 12.67% 12.40 45 ax 
re ici cbe soeie aks ea be eset eka @10 RO 2 to Se 12.70-65 12.80 12.55 55-5714 
Pt i Mss bash esecenactesossscnees @10% Des? Sacsiuunt 12.6714 12.80 12.6214 is eu ax 
18-20 Ibs. @10% Dee. SITS PS 12.77-70 12.87% 12.70 12.70 ax 
20-25 Ibs. @10% RR ery ~ 13.02-00 13.10 12.90 12.90 

CLE "AR BELLIES— 

Clear Bellies— > ah a ea ana gee aD Pe veset -SiaB ax 
Mn... kccbdbekabblsiesavesaden @11% ‘ i pupetesocne 11.75 15 11.62% 11.62% 
so on sch odahsfeubtkeuieuc® oo errr rr 12.00 20D 11.80 11.80 
NG 55 65. nO op new bck denise bee ail% SHORT RIBS— 

i, Mi. <> enn ps6 hb oaeh an > beeebeoix @i1% SAS eee ee ee vee 10.60 n 
Dt Mv shes iepassuknnesoashetne © @i1% Sept. pease seeae 10.90 10.90 10.80 10.90 
i Ci Ccsanensne een ates exobee @10% eer err ee 11.00 11.10 10.95 10.95 b 





‘DAVIDSON” PUMPS 


STEAM AND CENTRIFUGAL 
Oil 

Lard 

Brine 
Boiler Feed 


Hydraulic Pressure 
and all Packing House 








Steam Pump Services. Centrifugal Pump 
M. T. DAVIDSON CO., 154 Nassau St., New York 
135 Oliver 8St., Boston Established 1877 1011 Chestnut 8St., Philadelphia 
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CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, July 17, 


1924, with comparisons, follows: 











Week, Cor. 

ending Prev. week, 

July 17. week. 1923. 

12,549 9,446 20,900 

9, 7,429 ,900 

16,095 11,698 000 
7,615 7,571 11,000 
16,127 12,221 19,300 

16,726 13,323 18,500 

Boyd-Lunham & Co.. 8,918 6,651 9,800 
Western Pkg. & Pro. Co. 13,400 9,300 9,300 
Roberts & Oake........ 8,016 5,985 2,800 
eee @ Part... 5.55. 6,968 6,593 5,600 
Independent Packing Co. 4,931 6,594 5,600 
Brennan Packing Co.... 7,029 4,800 7,000 
William Davies Co..... wane re 2,500 
Agar Packing Co....... 3,000 974 1,800 
tC. ee tor ey 1,800 3,000 er 
BE civcnscctONatesss 132,307 105,585 146,000 





CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 










Beef. 
No.1. No. 2. No. 8. 
Rib roast, heavy end........... 30 20 15 
ED: Senet, Bight enh... ccccovns 40 30 20 
ChmeK TORR .nccccccccccescccces 20 20 16 
SU, WN. cincccvcccccceces 40 80 2u 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut........ 48 40 25 
Steaks, porterhouse ............. 55 40 25 
OO Ae EE SS re 28 25 18 
Beef stew, chuck .............. 18 15 12 
Corned briskets, boneless ........ 24 22 1 
COMES FOBNED ovo cccccccscccccce 16 12 10 
Corned rumps, boneless.......... 25 22 18 
Lamb 
Good. Com. 
peanguates bedée hes evs¥ seh see 35 21 
SE Sn shaewasskkwab as 8 ce aneuy 40 238 
Pe weasse wae kpkueesancoued - 12% 18 
Chops, Shoulder Sale sse¥eaK gods 24 20 
Chops, rib and loin ............ 50 om 
Mutton 
eee 26 
Stew . 12% 
Shoulders . - 
Chops, rib and loin........ 85 
Pork, 
ites, I, BERD BUR. oo dx dicts cccievce'es 20 @23 
Ting, whole, 1OG1S AVE. ..occccccsccecece 18 @20 
Loins, whole, 12@14 avg............se00. @16 
— eT er ery ery ee 14 @16 
Mile Se ehwe Dae oe cen aN wees ised vNEI 25 @30 
Shoniders TET OO Ie Tee eee CP Pere 13 @14 
Ms ntceheee cobueeess whan gneeeness beha 15 @18 
Sp MN. Ke 0csetaheonse cee te AY ere 12 
Se See er sensewen neces 12 
Leaf lard, unrendered ......... ob veseedses 14 
Veal. 
Hindquarters ..... 0006 Seeeduccsecee whee 85 
Forequarters ...... 12 18 
SES es 35 45 
Breasts .. 14 18 
Shoulders 14 22 
Cuticts 50 
Rib and loin SG Sicsueesbcaencktehebsvn @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 
WG oan d's 00 05 0d 0s tobe dvass evccrevccesece 4 
GE SE Re oe ee i Tae eee ae g 2 
DD UD, van n46.96a0wbs. 0. kee abe’ @50 
Te GED cocccdoses TL TTT Ter eee @15 
i Guntnabevese ee, -" : ¥0.b8000045 6650 eens S @13 
SE orb adeo by sashen Gh so ssd0 taercents @12 





CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks. 





Double refined saltpetre, gran., L. C. L.. - 8% 6% 
CEE bone dueedbunwensetesese ccneras 7% 7% 
Double refined nitrate of soda, f. 0. b. 

WH. ZX. & B. Vi, CAPIORAS....cccccee . 4% 
Less than carloads, granulate 4% 
SFUERES occncccscccccvercesccccsce 5% 
Kegs, 100@i30° ibs., le more. 

Boric acid, in carloads, powdered, in 

MM +s ¢betdu een akehiesndes US ta wineeee 9% 
Crystal to’ powdered, in bbis., in 5-ton 

ee ME Ab abn dbakdcles cab etien tee 10% 8% 
In bbis. in less than 5-ton lots........ ~~’ 10 

Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls....... 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in bbls. 5% 5 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton f. o. b., Ohi- 

ME, WUE concancneocecescoccectescddenss 8.80 
Medium, var lots, per ton, f. 0. b., Chicago, 

re area rrie nr ree 9.80 
Rock, car lots, per ton, f. 0. bs, Chicago.. 7.60 

Sugar— 
rr ane, OC: SS, coc. <icnca eee cece @5.15 
Second sugar, 90 basis............esee0% @4.75 
Syrup, testing 63 to 65 combined sucrose 

8 er Parr pode bbee eS esh ee @30 
Standard, granulated, f. o. b. refinery 

0000000090960. one eesesctesces ome 6.60@6.80 
Plantation, granulated, f. o. b., New Or- 

leans (less 8 per cent).........+.050. @6.50 
White clarified, f. o. b. New~ Orleans 

EE pc 0 sun diane se4Sileuees st VeOk ssh dees @6.00 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
ending Cor. week 























by 4 19. 1923. 
Carcass Beef. 
Prime native steers ...... @ 19 17 18 
Good native steers ........ 17 15 16% 
Medium RA centissts sce 15 134 @15 
Heifers, ZOOd .......eeeeeee 18 13 16 
COWB cccdscccccvcccccgccere % 13 8 12 
Hind quarters, “Choice. ....:: 25 24 
Fore quarters, choice ...... @12 13 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer Loins, No. 1.......... 36 37 
Steer Loins, No. 2.......... 33 35 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1.. 45 50 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2...... en 46 
Steer Loin Ends (hipe) aren eco 27 29 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2...... 26 27 
Cow OMB“ nccccscocceccccns 15 27 16 27 
Cow Short Loins .......... 34 25 37 
Cow Loin Ends (hips)....... 19 22 
Steer Ribs, No. 1............ 26 27 
Steer Ribs, No. 2...........++ 24 @26 
Cow Ribs, No. 21......0..0. ‘ 23 22 
Cow Ribs, No. B......c..00- 19 20 
Cow Ribs, Sk Sere 12 
Steer Rounds, No. 1 ...... 17% 19 
Steer Rounds, No. : cae w seb. ale 1 18 
Steer Chucks, No. 1.. 11 10 
Steer Chucks, No. 2. 10 10 
Cow Rounds . 15 10 13 
Cow Chucks 9 64@ 7% 
Steer Plates .. 11% @9 
Medium Plates .. @10 @8 
skets, No. 1.. @20 @16 
Briskets, Se Sa 16 @12 
Steer Navel Ends ......... 6 5 
Cow Navel Ends ..... sekaee 5 414 
Fore Ghamks ...ccccccccccs 5 6 
Hind Shanks ........ weeees 44@ 5% 4 
WUE Og gs cae kee Ais ah ssa 22 18 22 
Strip Loins, No. 1, boneless. . 55 70 
Sixt” TH WA Bea asses 45 60 
Strip. Leelee, ING. Fe .cccc cies 30 15 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1........ 30 @33 
Sirloin Butts, -, ice oe 20 28 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3......... 18 18 
Beef ‘Tenderioins, ; ie ee 70 75 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2...... 60 
[Sa aeee 17 @l7 
Flank Steaks ....... @17 @17 
Boneless Chucks 10 @ 8% 
Shoulder Clods .... a 15 @13 
Hanging Tenderloins ....... 10 @ 8 
Beef wanes 
Brain’, O08 Wiccs cca sense 8 7 8 
TIORMEN) Glass scouted hasyab vie 6 4 5 
TINE icdducanissecensene 29 30 29 30 
DWOSUONED concise ccctcusccs 88 @42 36 e35 
OxFell Oe: UBios sss ksccae 5 @8 6 8 
Fresh Tripe, plain.......... @4 @4 
eon Tripe, EH. O......ccceoe @ 8% @ f% 
TR oe scanty os cecaces ess . 8 g 9 6 g 8 
Kidneys, per B....cceccccces 8 64@ 9 
Veal 
Choice Carcass ......csccees 18 ey Pt 
Good CORONER .ciccccciccces 14 @17 16 19 
Good, Bae ooccsccocsseces 20 @27 25 @30 
WON  acccscccceses - 8 @12 8 @12 
Medium Backs .«.......... 5 @7 6 @8s8 
Veal Product. 
BwGins, GRR cc cccsscccccces 8 @9 6 @s 
QwWOOTRTORES .occcccccececece 52 p94 52 gs 
ae ere Yer 31 34 30 32 
Lamb. 
Choice Lambs .............. @30 @30 
Medium Lambs ............ 28 29 
Choice Saddles . 34 36 
Medium Saddles 31 32 
Choice Fores . 25 26 
Medium Fores .. ‘ 22 20 
Lamb Fries, per lb. 51 32 30 31 
Lamb Tongues, @13 13 
Lamb Kidneys, per ib. penekve @25 @235 
Mutton. 
Heavy Sheep ..ccccccccccces @ 8 @7 
Light ——- SO0b sds 6 e606 ee @15 15 
Heavy Saddles ............ @10 12 
— Saddles Seasvacccnds g4 20 
eavy Fores .. es eee 6 5 
Light Fores ... @12 12 
Mutton Legs 20 22 
Matton Loins 18 18 
Mutton Stew ...... 8 6 
Sheep Tongues, each 13 13 
Sheep Heads, each.. ° @10 @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Dregeeh. TOMS .rscaccasacess 15 14 
Pork Loins, *SG@i0 Ibs. avg. 17 20 
Leaf Lard . 18 11 
Tenderioin . ¥ 
Spare 
Butts 13 tie 
ocks 7 10 
Trimmin 7 6 
Extra lean trimmings. 10 @ 9% 
Tails ... 7% 6 
Snouts .. 5 5 
Pigs’ 4% 4% 
Pigs’ Heads 5 g 5 
Blade Bones 7 7 
Blade Meat 11% @11 
Cheek M ™% 8 
Hog Livers, per Ib 5 4 
Neck Bones ........seeeeees 3 8 
Skinned Shoulders ......--: 914 9% 
3 ae gs iracess $ ty 
or neys, per haa buses 
ek rar Gist 19 
Blip Bones .cccccccccccccace by 9 
Tall Bones .......cceseeeees 9 9 
pres pEOK ans Ud NWR 0 4ee Nae’ Sie 1% 
ack Fat ..... eeaccce eecccee 
Cate accd crane wae Vedeacetes 13, 9% 
Belew: cccvccceccececvsccce ‘ @13 @18 








CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 












pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton. 23 
style sausage, fresh, in link. 15 
style sausage, fresh, in b 14 
style causage, smoked.. 17 
sausage, fresh...... ee 13% 
in pork casings 14 
in sheep casings. ee 17 
beef bungs, choice..... armiome’ 15% 
beef middles, choice......... 15 
cloth. paraffined, choice...... 14 
sausage in hog bungs...... eémeseeeee 1 
Liver pe man ee ee errr 10 
BE SEE Siw ch aete veh scbassds aden deoes ou 
New Eneland luncheon specialty... isevene we 22 
Liberty luncheon specialty ............... 18 
Minced luncheon specialty ............00. 14% 
TONE WRMOREG cai viccctvevccevoveavceves 21 
Blood sausage ........... wieuseure Sbwcale te 15% 
WG: GRMNERG: 0 oc cc cceccsccccescecs coos | 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs............. 
Cervelat, new condition. in = bungs..... 
Cervelat. new condition, in beef middles.. @ 
Thuringer Cerv 

Farmer ... 


MAC .nncccccccccccccceccccs 








mane IN OIL. 
Become = style sausage in beef rounds— 


eG a OG Co gas et Neinsspdeesacccue 5.75 
Lar tins, 1 to crate bceecceorcenebeceeode cvoe GRD 
style sausage in sheep ‘casings— 
Small tins, 2 to — Pec ecocecveseccebeucece 7.00 
Large tins, 1 to Crate. .....ccsccccccccccces -- 8.00 
kfurt style yah ang in pork casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate... ..cccccsccccccccccces 6.50 
Large tins, 1 to crate............ mints Rilace ss 7.50 
Smoked link sausage in pork casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate...........ee.eeee svisese 6.00 
Large tins, 1 to crate..............-- euedseaves 7.00 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0, B. CHICAGO.) 
~— a ee 180 we per tierce, a 


OU céceena taadeckcaveeheonkwadense's @22% 
Beet middles, 110 sets, per tierce, per set. @i5 


= —— No. 1, 400 pieces, per tierce, 











S esleuiiwadl Cond ea haeeaeaasé @28 
Beet ulnen. No. 2; 400 pieces, per tierce, 38 
Beef weasands, No. i per plece.......... 
Beef weasands, No. 2, per Beerssst<**8 
Beef bladders, small, per doz............. 1.25 
bladders, medium, ya on. pebeecesess 11.50 
Beef bladders, large, per doz.............. 1.60 
Hog casings, medium, f. 0. s., per lb...... @0.90 
Hog ~~. extra narrow, selected, per — 
Hog middles, without cap. per set. 16 
Hog middles, with cap, per set. @18 
Hog bungs, export ..... 23 
Hog bungs, large, prime 15 
Hog bungs, medium....... T% 
‘og bungs, small, prime...... 5 
Hog bungs, narrow, no demand. @3 
Hog stomachs, per piece............. epee @ 8s 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe. 200-Ib. bbl..... 14.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl....... 16.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 20010. bbl . 18.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl............. . 15.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbi. . 53.00 
Tamb tongues, long cut. 200-Ib. bb! 48.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl. 57.00 


CANNED MEATS. 


No. %. No.1. No.2. No. 6. 
Corned beef ........... 2 $2.35 $4.00 $16.00 
Roast beef ..........-. 2.40 2.35 4.50 a 





Roast mutton ......... n08 2.40 4.75 16, 
Sliced dried beef....... 1.85 4.00 cece cece 
Ox tongue, whole...... scey «w-. Sa Oe 
Lunch tongue ......... 2.85 4.70 9.50 34.50 
Corned beef hash....... 1.50 2.75 4.25 wed 
Hamburger steaks with 

Err or 1.50 2.25 4.25 “sas 
Vienna style sausage... 1.15 2.25 4.15 ased 
Veal loaf, medium size.. 2.00 weee seee use 
Chili con carne with, or 

without, beans ...... ee 1.25 gene ocean 
Potted meats .......... .80 eece ecee eese 

BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular... ......... cece eeeeeecseees $ 24.00 
Family back pork, 20 to 34 pieces........... 24.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces............ 24.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces.............. 23.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces............. 19.50 
Clear plate pork, 35 to 45 pieces............. 19.00 
Bean hye Oe CuK ab Uk Gee eaMee NS 400444 Crederen 18.50 
Plate. Ma Sn 0 4ga peaks SCASREL SS CTONT00600646 19.50 
Extra plate beef. 200-Ib. barrels..........:... 20.50 
COOPERAGE. 

Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. -- 1.70 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.... 1.82 1.85 
Ash oo barrels, galvy. iron hoops.... 1.82 1.85 
Red oak lard therces ......cesceeeeseee 2 2.50 
White oak lard tierces ....... 2.65@2.70 
White oak ham tierces ....... ‘ 13.00 





BUTTERINE. 
Solid—30-60 Ib. tubs, f.o.b. ieee evess es $3 
Cartons, rolls or prints PEs cecccccesccee 22 
Cartons, rolls or prints, z@8 TRB. ccccccoce @21% 
Shortenings, 30@60 Ibs. tubs.............. 15 
Nat Margarine, a 3 Suditnbe od ston 6 @20% 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


WReere: eee ei bk ns onc Fos cs dnc ccccs @10% 
Wt ME UE ec vnc oc ces eceqacceguens s« @10% 
Short clear middles, = ee @uy% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs.............cccees @11% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 ies Lau beecasenaendasa @1l\% 
Clear bellies, NE 66 oo. oe athe dé. ales @11% 
Hib heliles, DOB TBs icc ccccccccccccces 11 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs...........ccccccece Sn 
Se NIE ED Na vos pc Sendccedosods @ 8% 
Wat Decks, 19014 We..... 5... ccsscecsecs 9 
ok ee ae $ 9% 
— MET Sekdevas 4044 <aeeeitanecass @ 8% 
Rasidele deniekivew Geineu cadeceseeaawatned @ 7% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Regular hams, fancy, 14 fg Pi sacéaces 23 
Skinn: hams, fancy, 1 tiadcdbaaee 241, 
Stan re hams, aie BGs ccsue 2044 
BD) WE SE on nc nbiadedeesgenouewse 13 
SS) con, x ae ~ bodeovesceses woucle tot 
Stan I RG whe sige nceckowes @20% 
Standard bacon, "war tbs Rachaeahes se ee.c-e e 18% 
Standard bacon strips, De iiclnadndeenhed S33 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, surplus fat 
é. Di stabnkbedansGhadSedee oi sacks @Ay% 
hams, choice, skinned, surplus fat 
off, EE ckcccdetecdcedecchessateacs @35%4 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, surplus fat 
GBs GUE. fo osicn ccdieevesnsco eect 3614 


us fat off, smoked... Sis 


cnics, skinned us fat off, smoked..... 
WE UD Sb din cabdscecpebeste us eaves ced @36 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Se: Sn ME + ss ceduMusineauaiak oy odeeuun’ 14% @14% 
Extra winter strained lard............... 
I EN iene cc wh cawas abde's n1L¥e12 
SE) PEs EP Badesgccscwenkdeccceued 10% @11\% 
|e ee Se ee aes 10% 
Pe te EE somatic cess cncdccaaketwaeke 10 Sioy 
De I WN dat cst eewacecauwccuns 14144 
PN WE ORE veeick weer cccconegeavasas 10% @11% 
PON, nda icxcwie naeeeraces ; 
RR SI Gs a hv soc c cusccckcewsses 10%@11% 
FERTILIZERS. 
Cee: CR aces. oikcncciveses 3.15@3.25 
WN ook tube errr Sain slnduesous 2. 2.50 
Ground tankage, 10 to 11%.............. @2.75 
Ground tankage 6 to 9% .............. 2. 2.30 
Crushed and unground tankage ......... 1. 2.00 
Ground raw bone, per ton............... 26.00@ 28.00 
Ground steam bone, MOE COM s a cetintatoce 18.00@ 20.00 
Unground steamed bone.................. 14.00@ 16.00 
Unground bone tankage .............. 1L.00@13.00 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
No. 1 horns, 75 Ib. average........... $250.00@300.00 
No. 2 horns, 40 Ib. average........ 200.00@210.00 
No. 3 horns..... Sindee wae caan ease 140.00@ 150.00 
Hoofs, black and striped.............. 35.00@ 40.00 
E.R ae ee ey eer 50.00@ 60.00 
Round shin bones, heavies............. : 
Round shin bones, Rn and med.. 80. 100.00 
Flat shin bones, ST vet nianaees 70. 75.00 
Flat shin bones, lights and med...... 55. 60.00 
Thigh bones, heavies .............. 85. 90.00 
Thigh gn lights and med........ 75. 80.00 
FR I hicnscuddaxccecccatsuas 50. 55.00 


— must pap ng _ from grease srots 
_ ean, U epee a0 00 ont tat we t. 
Packed in double bags and carioad tots. tations om 
on unselected stock wil! be found in ‘‘Packinghouse 
By-Products Markets’’ reports on another page. 


LARD (Unrefined). 


Prime, steam, cash tierces............... @11.90 

ee reer es @11.2 

DTN = cceeesdubiahbssavbeassCanss dak eu. 

PO ED Wid ndiawaehsonse<deuuasdabac @14.25 
LARD (Refined). 

Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib........ 

Pure lard, tierces .......... = Stecsencqees ot St 
ED Fa ea vaevecenScacekaddascapesne 13.50 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 

Oleo oil, extra........ 








Oleo stock ......... 
Prime No. 1, oleo oil 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil. 


WKB ONG Ol. oe son coesnc as ..10% @10% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible. 
No. 2 oleo stearine, edible 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 2% acid, 45 ah - 238°8 


m8 @ ag 








GID Uc. dg Ven caducanecenucue nqcwee 8 @8\ 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid. 64% @ T 
Yellow grease, 12-15 f.f.a......... 6R@ 6% 
Yellow grease, 15-20 f.f.a......... 6%@ 6% 
Brown grease, 40 f.f.8. 2.2.2... ccc enes 6 6% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cotton seed oil—in tanks f.o.b. 

VOM -BOMMOE  <. dant. con cedacandann coke 10% @10% 
White, deodorized, in bdris., c.a.f. Chicago. es 
Yellow, deodorized, in Wc coenens 12 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. basis. f.o.b. mills. 2% 
Corn 


Soya bean oil, sellers ‘tank, f.0.d. 
Cocoanut oil, sellers tank, f.0.b. coast... 
Refined in bris., c.a.f Chicago............ 10% 


50 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Retail Section 


How To Run a Retail Market 


Experiences of Individual Stores 


With High and Low Gross Margins 


Three weeks ago THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER began publication of the final 
report of Dr. Horace Secrist of Northwestern University on his study of retail 


meat market costs and expenses. 


This report reviews the work and draws con- 


clusions that are vital to the success of every meat retailer. 

The first installment, printed June 28, summarized the work briefly. The 
second, in the issue of July 5, told where and how the reports were received and 
took up the subject of sales and cost of merchandise sold. The third, printed 


last week, discussed gross margins. 


The fourth installment, given herewith, tells the experiences of some indi- 


vidual stores with high and low margins. 


This report—invaluable to every retailer who wants to be a better business 
man—may be had at once in complete book form for $1.00, upon application to 
Tue NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Particulars are given elsewhere on this page. 


Expenses, Profits and Losses 
in Retail Meat Stores 


By Horace Secrist 


(Copyright, 1924, Institute of American Meat Packers and Northwestern University.) 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the fourth in- 
stallment of “Expenses, Profits and Losses in 
Retail Meat Stores,” by Horace Secrist, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Business Research 
of Northwestern University. It presents and 
analyzes the results of a study of costs, ex- 
penses, profits or losses in retailing meats, 
undertaken by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation. 

The study was undertaken in consequence 
of representations made by the National As- 
sociation of Meat Councils to the two 
agencies mentioned. In these representa- 
tions the need for such a study was pointed 
out.) 


THE EXPERIENCES OF IN- 
DIVIDUAL STORES. 


Stores Having Relatively High Gross 


Margins. 
Store A. 


The gross margin of this store is 31.34 
per cent of sales and the yearly volume 
of business, $72,000. This high margin 
is due primarily to: 

a. The High Class of Trade—This store 
caters to a very wealthy class, which de- 
mands the very highest quality of meats. 
To them, prices are of very little con- 
cern. 

b. Lack of Intense Competition—This 
shop has few if any competitors for the 
trade served. It has been in its present 
location for more than twenty years and 
has a firmly established clientele who are 
not easily induced to trade at other places. 

c. Careful Buying of Merchandise—The 
proprietor makes daily trips to wholesale 
markets and uses great care in the selec- 
tion of the meats purchased. Moreover, 
he has an intimate knowledge of the 
types of meat demanded and is discrim- 
inating in his choice. 

d. High Expenses—This store is run 
almost entirely on a basis of credit and 
delivery. The customers are particular 
about the service which they receive. It 
is expensive to give this service. 


Store B. 


The gross margin of this store is 30.33 
per cent. The yearly sales amount to 


approximately $33,000. The high margin 
is due primarily to the following facts: 


a. The Sausage Sold by this Shop Is 
Manufactured in the Plant—This is done 
on an economical basis at low costs. 

b. Careful Buying—The proprietor 1s 
constantly in contact with the market; 
buys his goods himself; and is discrim- 
inating in the grade and quality of the 
products purchased. 

ce. Efficient Cutting and Handling of 
Meat. 

d. Lack of Intense Competition—The 
competition which the shop must meet is 
severe so far as the number of competitors 
is concerned. This merchant, however, 





Running a Meat Store 


Complete copies of this report 
on “Expenses, Profits and Losses 
in Retail Meat Stores” may be ob- 
tained by any retailer — desiring 
them. 

All the facts and figures—in- 
cluding the approved form for 
drawing up a “Profit and Loss 
Statement”—are combined in a 70- 
page book. 

This is the first time such reli- 
able and practical information on 
retail accounting has ever been 
made available to the retailer. 

Fill out and return the following 
c * with remittance for $1.00; 
=a ine book will be sent postpaid : 
The National Provisioner: 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me copy of “Expenses, 


Profits and Losses in Retail Meat 
Stores,’’ by Horace Secrist. 
OD, ice) pVeweiived cae dese bavees + sah 
PEGG: os) da vbwesinisectdueunes <05 
nie MAS seu Naess dae) os haba STS Ae a8 
Price $1.00, postpaid. Remittance 


with order. 














July 19, 1924. 





deals with the better class of trade in 
the community and is able to secure high 
prices for his goods. 

Store C. 

The gross margin of this store is 34.31 
per cent. The actual volume is approx- 
imately $25,000. The high gross margin 
is due primarily to: 

a. The Methods of Purchasing Goods— 
This is a stall in a public market. The 
proprietor buys on alternate days and 
handles very cheap meat. The type of 
trade served undoubtedly helps to explain 
his pricing policy. 

b. Cutting of Meat—Both the owner 
and the cutter are well trained and cut 
meat to great advantage. Nothing is 
wasted, large quantities of corned beef 
and hamburger being sold. 

c. Small Inventories—The proprietor 
attempts to sell out his entire stock on 
market days. The turnover is rapid and 
the investment in meats extremely low. 


Store D. 


The gross margin of this store is 29.16 
per cent of sales and the yearly volume, 
$51,000. This high margin is due primarily 
to: 


a. The Class of Trade Served—The 
merchant occupies a stall in the public 
market and serves three classes of trade. 

(1) A high-class restaurant trade. 

(2) A low-class restaurant trade. 

(3) A small amount of counter business. 


These kinds of trade supplement each 
other, making it possible for him to dis- 
pose of different types of meat to ad- 
vantage. 

b. The Proprietor Himself—The. pro- 
prietor is a shrewd man, who buys closely 
in rather large quantities and to an ad- 
vantage. He also cuts his meat effi- 
ciently with reference to the combined 
trade. Every type of meat is utilized. 
There are practically no waste products. 

Stores Having Relatively 


é Gross 
Margins. 


Low 


Store A. 


The gross margin of this store is 16.22 
per cent of sales, while the store has an 
annual volume of approximately $16,000. 
The low gross margin is due primarily 
to: 


a. Excessive Competition — Twelve 
other shops are located within a radius 
of one block. A “price war” is kept up 
unceasingly between competitors and, as 
a result, the spread between cost and 
selling price is reduced to rock bottom. 
In fact, it is generally so low that losses 
rather than profits from operation result. 
The number of shops far exceeds the 
demand on the part of consumers. 

b. Too Large Inventories—The inven- 
tories of meat carried by this shop are 
not only excessively high for the volume 
of business done, but are higher than the 
characteristic amount for shops doing 
twice as much business. These large in- 
ventories result in slow turnover, caus- 
ing meat to spoil and making it necessary 
to dispose of much of it as offal, or at 
least at sacrifice prices. 


Store B. 

The gross margin of this store is 18.43 
per cent of sales. The proprietor does 
a business of $31,000 a year. This relative- 
ly low gross margin is due to the follow- 
ing facts: 

a. The Trade is in Part Wholesale or 
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of a “volume” Character—The total 
amount sold is not large, but the pro- 
prietor has one large wholesale account 
to which he sells approximately 30 per 
cent of his merchandise. The prices al- 
lowed in this case are very low with the 
consequent effect that the average margin 
for the entire business is low. 

b. Excessive Competition—This shop 
and others in the neighborhood keenly 
compete through price reductions, thereby 
reducing the margin out of which ex- 
penses must be met. 

Store C. 

The gross margin of this store is 21.72 
per cent of sales and the annual volume 
in the neighborhood of $35,000. The re- 
latively low gross margin is due to: 

a. The Amount of Competition—Com- 
petition in this neighborhood is very keen. 
There are too many stores and price cut- 
ting is prevalent. The manager is able to 
operate his store economically, but has 
little or no control over his prices. He 
is unable to get a sufficient margin to 
cover his costs. Our field man reports, 
“This is an excellent example of a neigh- 
borhood with too many stores. I watched 
three markets open up within a period 
of three months, all of them being located 
within two blocks of this store. They 
are all cutting prices to get volume. The 
result will probably be a loss to all,” 


Store D. 


The gross margin of this store is 17.76 
per cent of sales, the annual volume being 
$46,500. The relatively low gross mar- 
gin is due to relatively low operating 
expense, the same being 15.26 per cent 
of sales. The proprietor extends to his 
customers the benefit of low operating 
expense, charging them prices sufficient 
to cover only his operating expenses and 
give him a reasonable profit. 


Errors in Figuring Margins. 


The proper basis for figuring the sell- 
ing price of meats cannot be over-em- 
phasized. It is the universal practice 
to figure the expense of doing business 
upon total sales. Therefore, it follows 
that the gross margin—the difference be- 


tween what is paid the packer and what 
is paid by the customer to the butcher— 
if it is to cover expense and leave a reas- 
onable profit to the proprietor, must also 
be figured on sales. Nevertheless, ex- 
perience shows that too many butchers 
figure their margins on the cost of their 
merchandise. As an example of what 
often happens, the following concrete case 
may be taken: 

A butcher buys $100 of meat and wishes 
to make a gross margin of 25 per cent. 
He adds 25 per cent of this to his cost 
which gives sales of $125, and a margin 
of $25. He thinks he has a 25 per cent 
margin on his sales, yet if he divides his 
sales, $125, into his margin, $25, he will 
find that his gross margin is only 20 
per cent—not 25 per cent. If it costs 
him 20 per cent to operate his market, 
he has no profit left for his risk or for 
a return on his invested capital. In order 
ito make his 25 per cent margin on sales, 
he should have added, not 25 per cent 
to the $100 paid out, but 33 1/3 per cent. 
His selling price would then have been 
$133.33. If he divided the $133.33 into 
his margin, $33.33, he would obtain a gross 
margin of 25 per cent on his sales. 

Competition is a great price leveler and 
strictly limits the merchant’s selling price. 
But if all merchants—others as well as 
the butcher in mind—were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the proper method of figur- 
ing their sales prices, cut-throat competi- 
tion would tend to disappear. One man in 
a neighborhood who fails to figure prices 
correctly can and does lose money not 
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only for himself, but for all his competi- 
tors, since they must and will meet his 
ignorantly made prices. 

(The next installment will discuss total expenses) 


————_ 
Retail Bookkeepirg 
24.) 
throughout. This reminds the writer of 
an interesting conversation he held with 
a butcher a few months ago. 

“What margin are you cutting out oi 
your meats?” I asked him. 

“Oh, about 33 per cent,” he replied. 

“What then are your expenses?” 

“Twenty per cent.” 

“According to that you must make 13 
per cent profit on each dollar sold?” 

“Yes,” he replied, positively. 

Upon further questioning, I discovered 
that he figured the margin on cost and 
expenses on sales. He was talking “twe 
different languages.” A margin of 33 per 
cent on cost is only 25 per cent on sales. 
So his profit was only 5 per cent. He is 
not the only butcher who figures the same 
way. 


(Continued from page 


Tonnage Figures Helpful. 

The tonnage figures also are very help- 
ful. The total pounds sold show accurate- 
ly whether the volume of business is in- 
creasing or decreasing. The various 
figures per pound give the butcher infor- 
mation he never had any light on before. 

The figures per customer give additional 
light on the business. The average sale 
shows whether people are buying more or 
less. If sales in dollars increase the 
butcher knows whether it is due to more 
customers, larger sales per customer, or 
both. 

The expense per customer when figured 
has surprised many butchers the writer 
has worked with. Most of them thought 
the figure would be about one or two 
cents, when in most cases it runs from ten 
to thirteen cents. 

In the next article the writer will go 
into the practical application of the re- 
sults shown on the Profit and Loss State- 
ment with actual examples of how 
butchers have remedied margins and° ex- 
penses out of line. 
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WILL ENTERTAIN RETAILERS. 


Members of the United Master Butchers’ 
Association of America and ‘visitors who 
attend the annual convention in Chicago 
August 4-7 have been invited to make a 
tour of the Union Stock Yards as guests 
of the Meat Council of Chicago. The 
invitation was extended by a Meat Council 
committee of which A. D. White and C. W. 
Myers are joint chairmen, and was accept- 
ed by the entertainment committee of the 
convention, through John A. Kotal, chair- 
man. 

The trip will be made on the last day of 
the convention, and will include several 
packing plants. Lunch will be served to 
the entire party in a plant restaurant. 
Further details of the trip will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

A reception committee, consisting of 
representatives from all packing com- 
panies which have been affiliated with 
Meat Council work in Chicago, will be ap- 
pointed to welcome the convention party. 

Meat Council secretaries in all cities 
where councils exist are co-operating 
actively in arousing interest of local re- 
tailers in the convention. The packing in- 
dustry is to be well represented on the 


program ot speakers at the convention 
meetings. 





P. W. Seyl, credit department, and A. A. 
Dacey, beef department, Wilson & Com- 
pany, Chicago, were in New York. 


R. F. Coughenour, head of the dry sau- 
sage department, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, was a visitor to the city this 
week. 


D. J. Donahue, sausage department, and 
J. F. Stringer, pork department, Cudahy 
Packing Company, Chicago, were in the 
city this week. 

J. F. Gallagher, head of the telegraph 
department, Cudahy Packing Company, 
New York, is on a vacation at his country 
home in the Berkshires. 


Vice-President J. C. Hormel and E. N. 
Sturman, sales manager, of George A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., were in New 
York for a few days this week. 


D. A. Wagner, head of the beef depart- 
ment of the Cudahy Packing Company, 
New York territory, has rented a cotiage 
at Atlantic Highlands, N. J., for the sum- 
mer. 


F. W. Pratt, assistant to the New York 
district manager of Wilson & Company, 
commenced a two weeks’ vacation on July 
19th. The first week will be spent in a 
motor trip to Niagara Falls and Thousand 
Islands and the second week will be spent 
in a visit with his mother at the old home 
in Massachusetts. 
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J. J. Kiesel, head of the contract de- 
partment of the Cudahy Packing Company, 
New York, is going on an extended tour 
through New York state and Canada on 
- aia which is commencing on July 
19th. 


Henry T. Vetter, an active member of 
Ye Olde New York Branch and Mrs. 
Vetter, a member of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
United Master Butchers of America, are 
spending a vacation in Pennsylvania, near 
Delaware Water Gap. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City 
for week ending July 12th on shipments 
sold out, ranged from 8.50 to 18.00 cents 
per pound, and averaged 15.56 cents per 
pound. 


Donald Mackenzie, head of the mechan- 
ical department, and F. J. King, branch 
house provision department, Chicago, 
C. T. Richardson, construction depart- 
ment, Boston, and D. R. C. Smith, Omaha, 
are among Swift & Company's visitors in 
New York this week. 


Max Marx, traveling salesman for the 
Oppenheimer Casing Company, has been 
confined to his home at 657 West 1l6lst 
street, New York, for the last three weeks 
by serious illness. Mr. Marx’s many 
friends in the trade will be glad to learn 
that he is very much better and on the 
road to recovery. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets 
1924, as follows: 








on Thursday, July 17, 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. 
“if 2 epee $16.00@17.00 $17.50@19.00 
15.50@16.50 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
14.50@15.00 12.50@13.50 13.00@15.00  14.00@15.00 
12.00@14.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 12.50@14.00 
13.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.00 12.50@14.00 
12.50@13.50 11.00@12.00 11.50@12.50 11.00@12.50 
CEP ER SO Saiccsckenes 9.50@11.50 10.50@12.00 
COG O00 rok ccne cn: OR ASO. bio. eee 
LAT ES | rrr rrr 19.00@21.00  19.00@20.00 
eS Se rer 17.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 
13.00@15.00 12.00@13.00 14.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
9.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
27.00@28.00 27.00@28.00  25.00@28.00  27.00@28.00 
25.00@27.00 24.00@26.00 24.00@26.00  25.00@27.00 
21.00@24.00 20.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 23.00@25.00 
Te ee pee 18.00@22.00 18.00@22.00 
Goo oo) Pere 23.00@24.00 23.00@24.00 
Dn: Kucoonesss pabpos0ten enewe> 2O.0O0@DSZ.00 «sn cccccccee 21.00 @ 23.00 21.00 @ 23.00 
Dn ccs bbabdn eek phe s baa seoes > ee ee er 18.00@21.00  17.00@20.00 
MUTTON: 
Dt Coec Luekace soph ss ebea> oe eeu SEROUEEDO 4k. dsb e sad 16.00@18.00  17.00@19.00 
BR SE Se IG ee eee errr 14.00@16.00  14.00@16.00 
RI. “snetisesce 0s ob 0550 0000 coe GeOEPEOe. ' vevencaese 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts— 
INS: 
8-10 Ib. average......... 15.00@17.00 14.50@15.50 15.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 
Ne eer 14.00@15.00 14.50@15.00 14.00@17.00  14.50@16.00 
12-14 lb. average.. ° 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00  14.00@15.00 
8 SO ear re 11.50@12.00 12.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 
Be Es 0 656 6 0 00,0 600% 2% 0b e0ee Tee ere 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
SHOULDERS: 
EEE 6556060600000 000nss0000 oe DPORRNO oS edasescss 9.00@11.00  10.00@11.00 
PICNICS: 
4-6 Ib. average...... puesebbaseewene 9.50@10.00 10.00@10.50 ut bf eee 
6-8 Ib. average.......--eeeseeees eo 9.00@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 8.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 
BUTTS: 
TD.) si hoo st baieeats kok oe» BRBOBIEDO.§ .. ccccveseve 12.00@14.50 13.00@15.00 


*Veal prices include “hide on” at Chicago and New York. 
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Following is a report of the New York 
City Health Department of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending July 12, 
1924: Meat—Manhattan, 2,059%4 
Brooklyn, 145 Ibs.; Bronx, 70 lbs.; Queens, 
71 Ibs.; total, 2,34544 Ibs. Fish—Man- 
hattan, 381 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 1,650 Ibs.; 
Bronx, 32 Ibs.; total, 2,063 Ibs. Poultry 
and game—Manhattan, 10 !bs. 


W. H. Noyes, chairman of the Man- 
hattan Sanitary Inspection Association, 
moved into his new home in Cresskill, 
near Tenafly, N. J., on July first. This 
is a gentleman’s farm and Mr. Noyes has 
been reconstructing and working cn it 
since its purchase about the first of the 
year for the purpose of making it an ail 
year round home. Mr. Noyes is still active 
on the New York-New Jersey Bridge and 
Tunnel Commission, and takes a great deai 
of interest in the activities of the packing 
industry. 

Word is continually reaching New York 
of the arrangements being made for the 
entertainment of delegates and guests at 
the national convention of the United 
Master Butchers of America in Chicago on 
August 4th. In appreciation of this work 
it is the hope that as many master butchers 
as can leave their business will endeavor 
to attend. A record attendance is ex- 
pected, and the indications are that the 
delegations from the East will be as large 
as usual. Greater New York delegates 
will leave on Saturday, August 2nd, 5:00 
p. m. standard eastern time. The conven- 
tion headquarters will be the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago. 


pe NE 
RETAIL COOPERATIVE BUYING. 


A special meeting for the purpose of 
discussing and taking action upon im- 
portant matters of material benefit to the 
members was called for Tuesday evening 
by Ye Olde New York Branch, United 
Master Butchers of America. 

One of the subjects taken up was co- 
operative buying. The members endorsed 
a plan for using co-operative buying to 
effect a discount with a scale manufactur- 
ing company, which will make a material 
reduction in price to the members of the 
Branch. The members also endorsed the 
special offer made by a machine company. 

In view of the fact that the service of 
the association is increasing along many 
angles, with the resultant increase in over- 
head, notice is being given of a contem- 
plated amendment to the by-laws whereby 
the annual dues will be increased. This 
change was endorsed by those present. 


a NS 
BACK IN RETAIL SHOP. 


Fred Hirsch, the inimitable mixer and 
good fellow of the Bronx, who sold his 
butcher shop on Forrest avenue six weeks 
ago, has succumbed to the aroma of the 
retail meat store and gone and bought 
himself another beef, veal, lamb and 
rattles parlor. Fred, in a nice clean apron, 
flanked by his first deputy chicken boner, 
Fred Follroth, welcomed cash customers 
on Saturday morning at his new shop at 
146 East 183d street. Fred, who is known 
to all other butchers in the Bronx, and by 
name to all those in the other boroughs, 
will continue with his rapidly growing in- 
surance business as a side line, to take up 
some of the spare time when not other- 
wise engaged in making daily visits to 
Bronx court houses, appearing in behalf 
of his countless friends. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


George Buck, Sr., has sold his half in- 
terest in the Puritan Meat Market, Ken- 
ton, Ohio, to Carl Resch. 

H. E. Faerber has sold his meat market 
in Colton, Wash., to C. E. Noble. 

The Papworth Meat and Grocery Com- 
pany in Afton, Wyo., has been sold to 
G. W. Yeaman and Thomas Ritson. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Danville, Ky., in W. D. Martin’s grocery, 
by G. F. Carpenter. 

A. A. Jones and A. J. Conk have opened 
anew meat market in Longview, Wash. 

H. P. Addington’s meat market in Cen- 
tral City, Ky., was recently damaged by 
fire. 

Frank Furrer has opencd a new meat 
market in connection with the Piggly 
Wiggly store in Marced, Calif. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Fremont, Nebr., by A. R. Marsh. 

The United Market Company has 
opened a new meat market in Piqua, O 

A new meat market has been opened in 
University Place, Nebr., by C. R. Daily. 

‘The meat market of Buehler Brothers, 
located at 193 E. Main street, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been redecorated and remodeled. 

Greenberger and Garfunkle have opened 
anew meat market in Masury, Pa. 

After being re-equipped and redecorated, 
the W. W. Wahl meat market in Sterling, 
Ill, was recently reopened for business. 

Hirsch Brothers have opened an uptown 
branch meat market at 2237 Third Ave., 
New York City. 

John B. DeLatorre has sold his interesi 
in the Sanitary Meat Market in Deer 
Lodge, Mont., to T. J. Lojeunesse. 

A new meat market, known as the Sani- 
tary Cash Market has been opened ia 
Montevideo, Minn., by A. C. Frazee and 
L. O. Peterson. 

Herman Warmbier has sold his City 


Meat Market in Algona, Ia. to Charles’ 


Wolfe and H. R. Larimar. 

The meat market at Carpenter, Ia., has 
been sold to F. W. Schmidt & Son. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Two Rivers, Wis., by W. J. Walesh. 

W. H. Holton has opened a new meat 
market in Staples, Minn. ° 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Granada, Minn., by S. A. Handy. 

August Wey has sold his meat market 
in Peru, Nebr., to T. C. Collins. 

R. H. Gore has added another meat mar- 
ket to his chain by purchasing the Flint- 
ridge meat market in Montrose, Calif. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Myrtle Point, Ore., by Stephen Dey. 

Len Moore has sold his Thirteenth Av- 
enue Meat Market in Eugene, Ore., to Earl 
Gates and C. E. Smith. 

John L. Deatsch and Frank Lancaster, 
who for the past 15 years were partners 
in the California Independent Meat Mar- 
kets, recently dissolved the partnership. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Cannon Beach, Ore., by Lehr and Bates. 

Leslie Hall plans to open a meat market 
in Belleview, W. Va. 

Joe Duke has sold the Duke Meat Mar- 
ket in Tarentum, Pa., to M. Bowmann. 

The meat market of Frank Valente in 
Hazleton, Pa., has been remodeled. 

The Mona & Macklin Meat Market in 
Rialto, Calif., has been sold to H. N. 
Fullinwider. 

The Valley Meat Market in Bucksport, 
California, has been sold to Fritz and Hel- 
orie Baumgartner. 

A. E. Armstrong and F. F. Arnett have 
dissolved their partnership in Sebastopol, 
Calif., under the name of the Sanitary 
Meat Market. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
San Pedro,’ Calif. by G. W. and D. S. 
Clark. 

M. E. Nicholas has sold his meat market 
in Lancaster, Pa., to William E. Hoenn- 
inger. 

F. A. Stewart has sold his interest in the 
Valley Market in Boise, Idaho, to C. J. 
Killoran. 
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are ideal for the Meat Market. 


easy to operate, efficient, 
economical, and can be 
driven by any available 
power. 


You, may have always 
thought your Market was 
not large enough to justify 
the installation of Mechan- 
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is just the little machine 
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Quinn Glover has sold his meat and 
grocery in Malvern, Ark., to G. C. Giles 
and H. O. Giles. 

H. T. Hancock has sold his Alex Meat 
Market in Alex, Okla., to A. A. Hale. 

Fred Blake has sold his Libery Meat 
Market in Cheyenne Wells, Colo., to Emil 
H. Borst. 

O. B. Reed has opened his second meat 
market in Kansas City, Kans., at 743 
Minnesota avenue. 

Simon Simon has sold his meat market 
in Kearney, Nebr., to Jess Moore. 

D. R. Trotter has bought a meat market 
at 317 Massachusetts avenue, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

A new meat market has been opened at 
2815. Clafton street, Indianapolis, Ind., by 
Abraham Bernstein. 

B. C. Milburn is erecting a building at 
1651 E. Minnesota street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., where he will conduct a meat market 
and grocery. 

J. A. Manhalter has purchased the meat 
market of L. Wright & Sons in Petersburg, 
Nebraska. 


John A. Peters has sold his meat market 
to Loyal Einfelt in Millard, Nebraska. 

George McCoy has purchased the City 
Market in Auburn, Neb., from Hawkins & 
Dickey. 

ae en 

DETROIT BUTCHERS’ PICNIC. 

The United Master Butchers’ Associa- 
tion of Detroit, Mich., is planning a picnic 
to be held July 30. Retail meat markets 
all over the city will close, and a large 
crowd is expected at Put-in Bay. Many 
unique stunts and games are promised, and 
the whole affair looks like a good time. 





Jos. Himmelsbach, M. E. Otte 8. Schlich, 0. E. 


Himmelsbach & Schlich 
AND 








Refineries. 
136 Liberty Street NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium 
Cows, canners and cutters 
Bulls, bologna 


LIVE CALVES. 


Calves, veal prime, per 100 lbs 
Calves, veal common to medium 
Calves, veal, culls, per 100 Ibs 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


@15.25 
50@14.i 


$ 8.00@ 9.00 


Lambs, spring prime, 100 lbs 
Lambs, spring, com. to good per 100 lbs.$12 
Sheep, yearlings, 100 Ibs 


Hogs, 

Hogs, 

Hogs, 

Pigs, under 
Roughs 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, mative, heavy... ¢........ccccecees 174%4@18 
Choice, native, 17% @19 
Native, 16 @li 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice, yearlings 400@600 Ibs 
Western steers, 600@800 Ibs 
Texas steers, 400@600 lbs 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
eae “Se Geir: ews. ..6.. 505s. d. cee 11%@12% 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 

@20 2 
@15 20 
@11 18 
@27 34 
@20 30 
@14 27 
@28 22 


City. 
@25 
@22 
@19 
@36 
@32 
@29 
@25 
20% @21% 
19 @20 

@l1q 
15 @16 

@14 
11 @12 
9144@10% 


». 1 hinds and ribs........ 26 
2 hinds and ribs @25 

No. 3 hinds and ribs @20 
No. : @16 
No. : @13 
No. 3 rounds 
No. 1 chucks 
No. 2 chucks 
No. 3 chucks 
Bolognas 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 ibs. 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 4@5 ibs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 4 
Ghoulder clods ............. db ocwbsecces -.10 


DRESSED CALVES. 


@l1 
@23 
@18 
@70 
@90 
@l1 


Choice 


Medium 
Common 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
@30 
@28 
@20 
@li 


Lambs, choice spring 

Lambs, poor grade 

Sheep, choice 

Sheep, medium to ¢g 

Sheep, culls ...... 929eeseccesessgepe eseses 10 


SMOKED | MEATS. 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg....... ni edhnh pineinlenanil 18 


Beef tongue, light..................2..---80 @84 
Beef tongue, 

eeseeelT @18 
Bacon, boneless, city............ scceecees- BS @1E 
Pickled bellies, 10@12 Ibs. avg............18 @14 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western, 10-12 Ibs .avg..18 
Fresh pork tenderloins 

Frozen pork loins, 10-12 Ibs. 

Frozen pork tenderloins 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. ave 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg. 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular Western 

Fresh hams, city, 8@10 Ibs. avg 

Fresh hams, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 Ibs. avg..11 
Extra lean pork, trimmings 

Regular pork trimmings, 50% lean 

Fresh spare ribs 

Raw leaf lard @15 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
— > “we avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


Bh hoofs, per ton 
Striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
100 pes. 

Horns, avg. 714 oz. and over, . .800.00@325.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 2s. ..250.00@275.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and ever, No. 3s. ..200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. @30c 
Fresh steer tongues, L. ©. trim’d @38c 
Calves, heads, @65c 
Sweetbreads, veal @T5e 
Sweetbreads, beef @65c 
Beef kidneys @16c 
Mutton kidneys @ 8c 
Livers, @16c 
Oxtails @12c 
@ 7c 
@l4c 
@10c 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


a powid 
a pound 
a piece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 


Beef hanging tenders........... 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 


white 
black 


Sing., 
Sing., 


Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper. 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 
Cloves 
Ginger 


CURING MATERIALS. 


In lots of less than 25 bbls.: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated.... 6%c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals..7\c 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4%4c 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 51%4¢ 

In 25 barrel lots: 

Double refined saltpetre, granulated.... 64c 6c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals 71%4c Tc 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 4%c 4c 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5i44c 5e 

Carload lots: 

Donble refined nitrate of scda, granulated 414¢ 
Double refined nitrate of soda. crystals.. 5e 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
Kip. 8 kip. 
5-9 ~~ ee + * -14 14- 18 18 nn. 
Prime No. 1 veals. 20 3.75 
Prime No. 2 veals. $30 3.50 
RuttermilIk No. 1.. 17 2.05 ain 
Ruttermilk No. 2.. 1.85 
ee grubby .. 


Bags 
per Ib. 
6c 
The 
4%c 
5i%e 


Bbls. 


4%e 
4%&e 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Fouls—-Fresh—dry picked—12 to box: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib..... -2914@30 

Western. 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib....... 27 @28 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Fowls—Frozen—dry picked, milk fed—12 to box: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen Ib 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 


July 19, 


Western, 48 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib....26 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib....24 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib 


Fowls—Iced—dry picked, milk fed—barrels: 
Western, dry picked, 5 lbs. and over, Ib. 
Western, dry picked, 4% lbs. each 
Western, dry picked, 3% Ibs. each, lb.... 

Old Cocks—dry picked—boxes 
Western, dry picked, 4% to 5% ae. 3 


Western, 


Ducks— 

Long Island, No. 1, per lb 

Squabs— 
White, 12 lbs. to dozen, per dozen 
White, 10 lbs. to dozen, per dozen 
Culls, 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Broilers, via express 
Old roosters, via freight 
Ducks, via express 
Turkeys, via express 
Geese, via freight 
Pigeons, per pair, 
Guineas, per pair, 


via freight or express.. 
via freight or express.. 


BUTTER. 


extra (92 score) 

firsts (90 to 91 score) 
seconds : 
LOWEE. STAMEB. 0c cess scene cecsic 341% @35¥ | 


EGGS. 


extra, per doz 

extra first 

firsts 

checks, fair to choice dry.22 @24 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


39% @40% | 


Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, f. 
works, per 100 Ib 

Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
100 Ibs., f. a. s, New York 

Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
_ sores, dried,119@, ammonia, 150, 

. P. L., bulk, f. o. b. fish factory 

fied guano. foreign, 1aqas, am- 
monia, 10% B. P. L 

2 scrap. acidulated 


2.50@2.60 


@2.65 
@3.00 


3.50 and 10¢ 7 
nominal | 7 
2.75 and 500 


@2. 44 
@2.45 





607, 
P. &, f. 0. b. fish factory. 

Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs., spot 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, July- 2g 
io, a, : 

as oe ac. °. 3,00 and 10¢ 


2.50 and 10¢" 


4s 


Tankage, unground, 9-10% ammonia. 


Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags 
per ton @26.00 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags 
SE WEN nes sh incanaanes pho wen hee's @30.00 
Acid ogy bulk, f. o. b. Balt., 
per ton, 16 @ 7.50 


@ 7.22 
@10.26 
@33.00 
@44.00 © 


Kalnit, 12.40, bulk, per ton.. 
Manure salt, 2007, bulk, per ton.... 
Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton 
Sulphate, in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
—_@——__ 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at | 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 7 
phia for week ending July 10, 1924. 


July 4 5 
Chicago ....Holiday Holiday 
New York ..Holiday Holiday 
Boston ..Holiday Holiday 
Phila. Holiday Holiday 


Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh cen= | 
tralized butter—90 score at Chicago. 
Holiday Holiday 39% 39% 38% 39 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 
This Last Last | —Since Jan. 14 4 
week. week. year 1924. 1923. 


Chicago . 87,114 Holiday 74,793 1, pang 818 1,743, 782 

New Pork * 1106; br Holiday 81,800 1,810,169 1924 24,580 | 

Boston 43,547 Holiday 34,771 750,322 675, ‘327 | 

Philadelphia. 28,08 088 Holiday 18, 790 $72,642 642 530,728 723 

Total ... 265,581 Holiday 210,154 5,100,951 4,874,412 | 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 

Into Outof Onhand Cor. day of — 

storage. storage. July 12. last year” 

403,786 etd 15,707,605 15,497, 669 © 


61, 18; "122;938 
226,505 20,170 170 6,486,784 4.927.218 
1,501,529 205,994 49,753,021 43,487,815 | 





240% | 
040% | 
D37% 7 
D35% # 


26 
32 


291% | 
28 
24 


1.23 | 
0.25 


